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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 


NOVEMBER. 
Sad, melancholy month! with tearful skies, 
When all the glad earth’s verdure smitten lies; 
When all the happy birds have southward flown, 
And through the leafless trees the wild winds moan, 
Whistling a requiem for Nature’s dead, 
Filling the mournful skies with clouds like lead. 
—Clarence Hawkes. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


COMMON SENSE CONCERNING FOOD, 


In Its Relations to Health and Strength, Mental 
and Physical. 


It is not Overwork that Kills. 

Some Conditions of Healthful Living. 
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Comparative Nutriment in Various Articles. 

Perfect Digestion and Assimilation. 
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By JAMES S. MOLINEAUX, M. D. 


NOT OVERWORK THAT KILLS. 


the sense in which the expres- 
sion is used, and in which it is 
generally intended to have it 
understood. The human sys- 
tem is so constituted that, 
when properly treated, it is 
capable of an amount of work 
very much greater than it is 
usually called upon to perform. 
When it has accomplished a 
certain amount, and taxed its 
resources to a certain extent, its wonderful automatic 
indicators carry the intelligence that a reinforcement 
is necessary ; and if that reinforcement is given, ade- 
quately and in a proper manner, the wonderful ma- 
chinery is ready to go on and on with the seasons as 
they roll into years. 

This replenishment comes from a combination of 
new energy-furnishing material with the opportunity 
for its utilization. In fact, the energy never ceases, 
from the moment the infant’s heart first beats till it 


If T is not overwork that kills, in 


finally stops its pulsations, perhaps at a ripe old age. 
When it is not being manifested in external ways—in 
labor, in bodily activity, in thought or expression—it 
is directed within ; it is engaged in scanning the ma- 
terial, so to speak, which has been furnished for re- 
plenishing its depleted forces, rebuilding the wor:. 
tissues, generating and storing up the energy which 
shall carry forward the work of the next week, or the 
next day, or the next hour—or even of the next 
minute. And all this while that the expenditure of 
force is going on, other portions of the great and 
wonderful machine are renewing the energy, creating 
fresh vital power; pouring fresh volumes of motive 
force into the mystic reservoir, from which the drain 
is so constantly going on. 

Truly a wonderful piece of mechanism is this human 
frame of ours! But sometimes it suddenly ceases to 
work well, and perhaps fails to work at all, long be- 


- fore, in the natural order of things we had come to 


look for such a failure. What has caused the failure ? 
Quite likely the delicate machinery Aas been taxed 
beyond its strength—has been overworked. But not 
always because too much work has been done. Only 
because something has been wrongly done. Let us 
enter the field of supposition, and perhaps the natural 
deductions will present themselves. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that this machine has 
become quite exhausted; its motive bands—the 
nerves—are throbbing and trembling for the want of 
that vital force by which they have been operated. 
Here and there are little remnants of it, and these 
remnants could be collected and put to service. Rest 
would enable the organism to perform that service, 
and when a new supply of material was furnished to 
the stomach there would be forces equipped with a 
reasonable degree of vigor with which to attack and 
convert the new material. : 

But while everything is still demoralized and weak, 
the stomach, which has suffered with the other or- 
gans, and needs opportunity for recuperation before 
beginning ##s work, is called into service. It is not 
only excessively loaded, its protest being perhaps 
temporarily smothered by doses of spice and condi- 
ments destroying the natural action, but it is filled 
with material not at all adapted to its needs—material 
which is hard to convert at the best, and which is 
rendered doubly hard by being illy prepared. Here 
is a terrible load, but that is not the whole, or per- 
haps the worst. With the other ingredients there 
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has perhaps been taken more or less of a narcotic 
poison, familiarly known as alcohol, deranging and 
upsetting the natural operation of the forces, para- 
lyzing the keen susceptibility of the nerves, and call- 
ing for immediate expulsion from the system. And 
so the forces of the weary body, already overtaxed, 
must spare a considerable part of their energy for 
this extraneous duty. The poor nerves cry with pain 
as the machinery grates and jars in its hampered 
progress. The vital power which they ought to have 
for their own benefit is immediately called in other 
directions, and with a wholly inadequate force the 
difficult task is attacked as best it may be. Before 
the work is even well under way, down comes another 
deluge—some miserable slop not needed for any real 
or imaginary condition of the system, or some indi- 
gestible notion, which after gratifying a pampered 
and disorganized palate is mercilessly dumped upon 
the already overtaxed machinery of the stomach. 

This is overwork. It goes on, day after day, and 
perhaps with little variation for month after month. 
The stomach and its powers are not only called upon 
to operate that wonderful laboratory, from which are 
evolved the forces moving the man, but they are 
obliged to do this at an expenditure vastly greater 
than at all necessary ; to dispose of untold quantities 
of worthless matter, poisons, drugs, rubbish, all of 
which are wearing out the beautiful machinery, clog- 
ging and impeding its work—hastening that day when, 
prematurely disabled, it shall stop! ‘This is what, all 
too often, kills; but it is not overwork, it is wanton— 
possibly ignorant—destruction which has brought the 
deplorable result. 


THE CONDITIONS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 

From this brief presentation of the causes which 
lead to destruction, through illness and demoraliza- 
tion of the system, it is a simple matter to deduce 
some of the conditions which promote health and 
long life. Being adjured what not to do, we find it a 
simple matter to say what ought to be done or per- 
mitted. 

In the first place, it is quite evident that due regard 
for the welfare of the body does not permit one to eat 
a full meal immediately following hard labor, either 
physical or mental. The vital energy has become de- 
pleted, and needs a period of rest, during which it 
can gather its scattered powers and prepare them for 
exertion in a new direction; because the labor of 
digestion zs labor, just as much as that of digging 
a trench or plotting a novel, though in a differ- 
ent way. 

The exhausted housewife who drops in her chair 
at the dinner table, after having prepared food for a 
large family, declaring that she is “too tired to eat,” 
states in non-technical phrase a truth which students 
of the science of nutrition have long recognized. A 
suitable period of rest should intervene before any 
solid food is taken into the stomach. The middle- 
aged person who feels an unaccountable “ drowsi- 
ness” soon after dinner should recognize that it is 


the demand, becoming imperative, of nature calling 
for the opportunity to do its work of digestion in a 
proper manner. All of the energies are required for 
the processes of digestion, and the rest of the system 
naturally falls into the condition of repose which will 
aid the natural processes. 

Observe yonder group of laborers upon the public 
highway. ‘They have never received technical edu- 
cation, but an intuitive sense directs their movements. 
Their dinner is at hand, awaiting their attack in a row 
of tin dinner pails; but they have an hour for the 
meal, which can easily be dispatched in a fourth of 
the time. They throw themselves upon the grass by 
the roadside, resting for a few minutes—perhaps in- 
dulging in some light sport or “horse-play.” Then 
the meal is taken, and the remaining half-hour is 
given to a post-prandial rest. These men simply 
realize that they feel better by dining in this way; 
and though their meal is probably far from attractive 
in its composition, yet it gives them health and 
strength, with plenty of brawn and muscle for their 
laborious occupation. Crudely, they obey nature. 


NEEDED ELEMENTS AND HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. 


The average woman most heartily abhors chemical 
terms and formulas, though in a sense she is contin- 
ually engaged in chemical processes—for the science 
of cookery is no more nor less than a form of chemis- 
try. But a simile may give the lesson in a more at- 
tractive form. The human body may be compared to 
a factory, of which steam forms the motive power. 
In order to obtain results, there must be supplied fuel 
for generating the power, and material to be con- 
verted into the special product of the mili. At the 
factory, the fires must be kept glowing, the force be 
properly applied ; the manufactured product goes to 
the market, while the waste is appropriately disposed 
of. With the body, there are required fuel and build- 
ing material, otherwise energy and protein. Fats and 
carbohydrates furnish the former ; the nourishing and 
rebuilding elements the latter. But the body, in a 
sense, is only a repair shop—its product comes from 
the application of energy to the hands, the brain, the 
eye, and other active members. 

One peculiarity should be noted. The degree of 
heat-producing material required varies according to 
the temperature, the climate, and in a less degree the 
necessities of each individual. In the coldest cli- 
mates the food consists almost entirely of fats; in the 
tropical regions only of such material as has the low- 
est possible proportion of fat. Rice, for instance, 
which is the standard food of untold millions through- 
out the tropical portions of the earth, contains less 
than one per cent. of fat, against more than eleven 
times as much in Indian corn, and six per cent. in oat- 
meal. It will be observed, therefore, that where rice 
is used as an article of diet in cooler regions, the 
dressing employed furnishes the needed fat. In just 
what manner the human system derives fuel from the 
heat of the atmosphere, science has not yet told us; 
but that it does so there can be no question. 
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COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES. 


Without going at all deeply into the comparison of 
nutrient qualities in the various articles of food, which 
may so easily be made misleading, the following sum- 
mary of the percentage of fat or oil found in average 
samples of leading articles of food are interesting, 
and suggestive. For instance, while the white of egg 
consists almost entirely of albumen, supplying albu- 
minoids to the system, the yolk holds nearly 29 per 
cent. of oil; beef and other mature meats, 14; corn 
meal, 9; oatmeal, 6; milk and rye flour, each, 3 to 
3'g; wheat flour and barley meal, each, 2; potatoes, 
1; rice, .8; buckwheat, 4. Thus it will be seen that 
with the decrease of natural oil in the article, the 
larger quantity of butter or other fat-producing dress- 
ing is required, by the natural appetite. The pecu- 
liarly “dry” taste of the buckwheat cake is due to the 
absence of the fat element. 


DIGESTION AND ASSIMILATION, 


It has been very truly remarked that the value of a 
food article depends not at all upon the proportion of 
“elements” which may be discovered therein by chemi- 
cal analysis, but on the amount which can be extracted 
therefrom by the laboratory of human digestion, and 
with the least effort and delay be taken up to rebuild 
the wasting tissues. These qualities make the milk 
and oyster, though neither shows a high percentage, so 
valuable. The former contains all the elements which 
go to sustain life, in condition to be readily taken up 
andassimilated. But to this end—and itis the one fact 
which many peuple do not understand—only small 
quantities should be taken at a time; that is, the sup- 
ply required should be administered gradually. The 
young of all animals are by nature obliged to obtain 
their milk food slowly, giving the digestive powers a 
chance adequately to do their work; and the lesson 
holds good for adults who seek nourishment from the 
like material. The oyster, in its raw state, is practi- 
cally self-digesting ; but when overcooked it becomes 
not only distasteful to the palate, but also slow and 
hard of digestion. 

The substance of all logic in the matter is, simply, 
that for everyday life, an adequate supply of plain 
food, well cooked, taken at regular intervals, and 
under the right conditions, furnishes the only sure 
foundation for a healthful activity of body and mind. 


EMPLOYMENT AND CLIMATE, 


After all, there are so many factors which enter 
into this problem of what to eat and how to eat it, 
that no hard and fast rule can be laid down for all 
the people—or for all the people of a given class. 
For instance, the physical worker can take a class of 
food wholly unsuited for the man who toils with eye 
and brain. The very activities of physical labor as- 
sist the digestive functions. This being the univer- 
sally admitted fact, it follows that the person of 
sedentary employment should take especial pains to 
exercise as much as practicable. It hardly fills the 
bill to take a formal “constitutional” daily. There 
should, in the first place, be no long period of com- 


paratively motionless confinement at the desk or 
work bench. An interval of a very few minutes 
occasionally during the day, if employed in no other 
way than in pacing back and forth within very 
narrow confines, permits a relaxation and an activity 
of the muscular system which will be found most 
helpful. 

Where it is necessary to take formal exercise, there 
is nothing better for the general health than walking. 
By this it is not meant that violent or excessive exer- 
tion should be indulged, but such an amount as will 
bring a glow of warmth to the cheek, and after the 
momentary fatigue has passed away impart a thrill 
of healthful strength to the frame. 

And then, how much we might learn from nature. 
How the various fruits, berries and other products 
are adapted to the several seasons! With all the im- 
provements in canning, preserving, drying, and other- 
wise conserving the surplus of the Creator’s bounty, 
all of which processes are valuable, and by no means 
to be deprecated, how often are we led to exclaim 
that after all nothing can quite take the place of the 
natural fruit, fully ripened in its season, plucked from 
the parent stem and eaten! It is nature’s way and 
nature’s time; and happy is that family in which the 
fruits, berries and nuts, as in bounteous succession 
they ripen, grace the table daily. 

Above all, we are not to forget the climate. The 
severe cold of northern winters calls for plenty of fuel 
in the stove or the furnace: and by the same token, 
it demands an adequate supply in the human fur- 
naces. There is no sight more pitiable than that of a 
pinched, poorly-nourished, half-fed being, braving 
the benumbing colds of winter; nothing more typical 
of heroic strength than a well-fed man, battling the 
sweeping storm, defying the wintery blast, proud of 
his manhood and its energetic ability to triumph over 
the adverse circumstances. Yet perchance the only 
actual difference is that one is well fed and nourished, 
while the other suffers want. 
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HIM AND HER. 


They decorate the mantelpiece, and hang upon the wall ; 
In every jamily album, and each ancestral hall ; 

In cosy little gatherings, to them we oft refer— 

Such charming bits of gossip belong to “ him and her.” 


On special anniversaries, when all are going home, 

The welcome doors are opened wide to see the wanderers 
come ; 

Each head will bob, and whispers arise amid the stir ; 

While eager eyes are watching, to see “him” come with 
“her.” 


Within the faint aroma from dainty cups of tea; 

Over the pipes and easy-chairs, aside, to you and me, 

Their actions, words and style of dress; their future, present, 
past— 

Such satisfaction permeates their lives from first to last, 

That hard of heart indeed must be the souls who could prefer 

To shine within some other sphere; dear, envied “him and 
her!” 

—Marienne Heaton. 
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THE AFTERGLOW. 

When behind the far-off mountains 
Sinks the sun to nightly rest, 

Then the clouds that veiled its brightness 
Idly lie along the west; 

Each one tipped with rosy splendor, 
Which the noontide never knew, 

And the afterglow so tender, 
Lights afar the dome of blue. 


When life’s woes, and cares, and blessings 
Human hearts have known and bore 
Till the years that are behind them 
Number more than those before, 
If these lives are full and rounded, 
As a Christian’s life should be, 
And the fruits of God's own spirit 
Deck the autumn-tinted tree, 
Will there not be joy and gladness 
Youth and manhood never know? 
Peace that passeth understanding 
Is the heavenly afterglow. 
—Clara Brown Heath, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AUNTY MORTON'S FAITH. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 

RS. MORTON, or Aunty Mor- 
ton as every one called her, 
had returned from the after- 
noon’s prayer meeting, and 
had arranged everything for 
the night, and now sat be- 
fore a bright blazing fire in 
her own little parlor. Her 
thoughts had gone out on 
many errands of kindness as 
she sat there in the shadowy 
twilight. Nothing unusual for 
her, however, for her life was 
a living epistle that could be 
read of all men, it was so 
humble, quiet, holy, Christ- 
like. She loved to sit thus in the twilight and plan 
her little love errands, and think how many poor 
would be likely to need her porridge the next day; 
how many little shivering children she would meet 
and relieve, or what deed of kindness she could do to 
bring sinners into the better way. For Aunty Morton 
had grown wise in her intercourse with the world. 
She had found that whatever the difficulty of under- 
standing words, deeds are almost always intelligible, 
and she revealed her soul in inarticulate speech as 
an earnest, pure and truthful life. This was a lan- 
guage which the profoundest admired and the 
simplest could appreciate. Her pastor’s most elabo- 
rate discourse on sanctification proved tame and 
ineffective in comparison with the eloquence of this 
woman’s humble and holy walk with God. 

Sermons and speeches sometimes weary, or are 
listened to with irksomeness and remembered with 
effort, but living speech never tires. It makes no 
demand .on the attention, but goes forth in feelings 


and emanations that win their way insensibly into the 
secret depths of the soul. The life before us was full 
of noble acts of heroism and self-sacrifice that spoke 
to the common heart of humanity. With many, the 
ideal of the Christian life, with all its mora! eleva- 
tions and superiority to common motives and prin- 
ciples, seems to be but a beautiful and pious fancy, 
too delicate and fine spun for the rough usage of life. 
Not so with this woman, she reduced the ideal to the 
actual and showed by positive experience that it is 
possible to bring the loftiest spiritual motives into con- 
tact with the lowliest duties; the conceptions of a 
religious life were pure, heightened and self-denying. 
Men felt as they beheld her earnest, sincere, unselfish 
life, that God and truth, and duty and Christ, and 
immortality, were not the mere themes of a preacher's 
discourse, but the real and practical principles and 
motives of an inner working life. 

Many were Aunty Morton’s thoughts on the even- 
ing we introduce her to the reader. The minister 
had given notice that in two weeks would be Thanks- 
giving service. She wondered why people should 
have to be reminded to give thanks. Her life was 
one continual song of thanksgiving. It would have 
been in accordance with her idea of things if the 
President and governors should say in the beginning 
of each year: “Let the present be a year of con- 
tinual thanksgiving, inasmuch as the bountiful bless. 
ing of basket and store, is not given and withdrawn 
in a day.” 

Then the minister had made a request that all his 
parishioners should come to church that day, espe- 
cially those who were sometimes remiss in their 
attendance, and he with the Lord’s help would 
endeavor to hand forth convenient food for them. 
And again Aunty Morton wondered why any one 
should have to be urged to go up to the house of 
prayer. Her feet naturally turned that way at the 
appointed hour, and she ever found the consolations 
of the gospel great, and the prayers and words of 
counsel of the dear pastor strengthened her so much. 
There was one thing the minister said this afternoon 
that seemed to have a significance for her, and she 
dwelt long upon it in thought. “There are many life 
errors that can be more easily righted, more lasting 
reconciliations made at this time of celebrating 
mercies than at any other; perhaps caused by the 
hallowed associations that cluster around the day. 
Then let each one of us look well about us and see if 
we cannot do something to make the world better.” 

Now, Aunty Morton had been thinking about 
Farmer Granville, a neighbor, who because his 
daughter would not marry the man he intended she 
should, and did marry the man he intended she 
should not, had in an angry moment forbidden her to 
come again under his roof, and also refused her any 
communication whatever with her mother and sister. 
Farmer Granville was naturally a kind man, and when 
the paroxysm of anger had subsided he would have 
been glad had he not said any such thing, but his 
pride kept him from recalling his daughter and 
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acknowledging her husband asason. Thus things 
had gone on, and it had now been six years since. 
Dr. Wellman, his son-in-law, had made himself a 
reputation, and his line of practice was becoming 
broader each succeeding year, while Judge Penrose, 
the man he would like to have had for a son-in-law, 
was a man of intemperate habits, and bid fair to come 
out at the end of life with less money than he started 
in with. 

As to Farmer Granville’s family, it scarce seemed 
like the same family at all. Mrs. Granville had dis- 
pensed with some of her domestics and had taken to 
active labor, thereby hoping to find an antidote for 
her troubles. She went so quietly about her self- 
imposed tasks, that it really seemed painful to wit- 
ness. Farmer Granville was snappish and cross, until 
the past year a marked change had come over him, 
and he seemed more tender. Perhaps because his 
beautiful and patient little wife appeared to be going 
into a decline, and the fear he might lose her had 
taken hold of his mind with a softening influence. 
The youngest daughter, Katie, who was but twelve 
years old at the time of her sister’s marriage, tried to 
encourage her mother and quiet her father, and went 
to Aunty Morton to pour out her young heart’s sorrow 
into her sympathetic ear. 

“It is all safe in God’s keeping, dear child, and 
things will grow better under his care, in his own and 
therefore the best time,” she had said again and 
again to Katie. 

And now she believed this was the Lord’s time and 
knowing that he ever uses instruments to accomplish 
his purposes, she believed he would make her an in- 
strument to bring about a reconciliation between this 
father and daughter. She clasped her hands in 
prayer and said, ** Lord help me,” and felt as sure he 
would do so, as a little child who goes to its earthly 
parent asking help. 

She tapped a little call-bell and her one woman 
servant brought in a light. 

“Hand me my writing desk, Mary. There, that is 
all I shal! want to-night. Thank you,” and the ser- 
vant withdrew. 

She wrote a letter and endorsed it. It was to Mrs. 
Dr. Wellman, asking her to come with her two little 
children as soon as possible and stay until after 
Thanksgiving day with her. She also wanted the 
doctor to come on that day too, and earlier if he 
thought it prudent to leave his patients, he would 
know best. Having thus arranged things to her own 
satisfaction, she drew forth her Bible and read again 
the precious promises that had so long fortified her 
for a life of faith and works, after which she knelt 
down and committed her all to the Lord. Then 
retiring to rest, slept as soundly as an infant mightin 
its loving mother’s arms 

With the early morning’s dawn Mrs. Morton arose 
and felt refreshed. Aithough several years before, 
the grave had claimed the loved husband of her 
youth and her two beautiful children, yet she felt 
that but a little while at the longest and she would 


be with them, to know no more parting. While tidy- 
ing up her room she repeated almost unconsciously 
to herself these beautiful lines of Owen Meredith : 
“The world buds every year; 
But the heart just once, and when 
The blossoms fall off sere, 
No new blossom comes again. 
Ah! the rose goes with the wind, 
But the thoras remain behind.” 

Quite early she posted her letter, and on her way 
home called in at Farmer Granville’s ; for now having 
undertaken the work of reconciliation, she bent every 
thought and purpose of her heart to accomplish it. 
The family were discussing the merits of the break- 
fast table, and Aunty Morton always a welcome 
guest, was ushered directly into their presence. 
They were also discussing the approaching ‘Thanks- 
giving dinner which had been celebrated time im- 
memorial at the Granville homestead. Mrs. Gran- 
ville was urging its discontinuance the present year 
on account of her health having failed so signally 
as to render her unable to superintend the necessary 
preparations. Farmer Granville was unwilling to 
forsake the old-time custom even for one year, and 
now that Mrs. Morton had come in the idea at once 
presented itself to secure her services to fill his wife’s 
place, in which the dear soul cheerfully acquiesced, 
not doubting but that this was an opening for her in 
the prosecution of her plan of reconciliation. 

There was much work to be done; for out-of-the- 
way niches were to be converted into bedrooms, and 
blanket closets were to be looked through and reno- 
vated, and the pantry and larder to be replenished, 
all of which Aunty Morton entered into with spirit 
and impressment. Several hours each day this task 
of love was performed. Her assistance was timely 
and her presence an inspiration, for it was a notice- 
able fact that as the day closely approached, Mrs. 
Granville became more invalidated, perhaps caused 
by the knowledge that one of her darlings would be 
excluded from the circle of uncles, aunts, cousins, 
brothers, sisters, children and grandchildren that 
usually assembled to celebrate this day of mercies. 

After a few days when Aunty Morton came to 
facilitate the arrangements, she brought with her the 
brightest and dearest little boy the Granville family 
ever saw. Katie hugged and kissed him to her 
heart's content. Mrs. Granville drew him to her 
heart with a thrill of pleasure, and Farmer Granville 
exhibited an interest in him quite unaccountable 
to himself and astounding to eyewitnesses. She 
told them in explanation that he was the child of a 
friend of hers who had come to spend several days 
with her, but insisted that she should continue to 
assist Mrs. Granville as planned before her arrival. 
She continued to bring the little boy each day and 
his coming was looked forward to by all with great 
pleasure. 

Farmer Granville having the most leisure of any 
one, devoted much of it to the child’s entertain- 
ment. They had so many plays in common that it 
was difficult to tell which of the two enjoyed them 
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most. The little boy rode fearlessly on his shoulder 
about the room, and “to market” on his foot, until 
he was wild with delight. One day he crept on to 
his lap, and passing his little dimpled fingers through 
the long grayish looking beard, exclaimed, “ You 
look like my grandpapa.” 

“Do I,” said Farmer Granville, “of course you 
love your grandpapa. Where does he live?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the child, “but I love you 
better than I do Frankie’s grandpapa, for he can’t 
ride me on his foot, or on his shoulder, or give me 
apples to eat either.” 

* An invalid, no doubt,” thought Farmer Granville, 
but he felt flattered nevertheless. He had not the 
remotest idea that he was talking to his grandchild, 
and that the “grandpapa” the little boy referred to 
was a picture of himself enclosed in a case, carefully 
preserved by his discarded daughter, so he answered : 

“Well, I will be your grandpapa while you stay, 
and ride you on my foot every day, and on the pony, 
too, to-morrow, if you like.” 

“This is Frankie’s grandpapa,” said the little boy, 
just as his mother had always said to him when she 
showed him the picture ; and he ran his fingers more 
vigorously through the long thick beard, and passed 
them lovingly through the wrinkles about the eyes 
and mouth. 

Things were progressing just as Aunty Morton 
wished, so the next day she brought the baby over, 
a sweet curly headed little girl of two years. The 
baby was a double joy in the Granville family, and 
when she hissed * dranpapa” after Frankie's prcmpt- 
ing, the pride and gratification of Farmer Granville 
was without limit, who in return tossed her toward 
the ceiling, and allowed her to pull his whiskers and 
cover his eyes to play “* bopeep” as muchas she liked. 

Thanksgiving was drawing so near and the worry 
of hope deferred, worked Mrs. Dr. Wellman into a 
severe headache, which lasted over the following day. 
So recommending her to keep quiet, and giving many 
instructions to her servant, Mrs. Morton took the two 
children with her to complete the arrangements for 
her neighbor’s Thanksgiving feast, where they were 
again installed “ chief in state and power.” 

As she was about to take her departure for home, 
while making the children ready, Farmer Granville 
asked her to bring the mother to see them, adding : 

“She must be almost an angel to have such lovely 
children.” 

“Thank you, no doubt she will be pleased to 
come,” Mrs. Morton replied. “I will have some 
things at home to attend to to-morrow, being the day 
before Thanksgiving, but we will be out walking in 
the afternoon and will call in on our way home.” 

True to her promise, Mrs. Morton called in the 
next day at Farmer Granville’s with the children and 
their mother. The reader no doubt anticipates the 
result. Farmer Granville took his daughter in his 
arms and pressed her to his heart, weeping like a 
child. Indeed, there were no dry eyes among them, 
but all seemed to rally sooner than he. It is needless 


to say that Aunty Morton lost her visitors, for not a 
step were they allowed to depart from the paternal 
roof. And when Dr. Wellman arrived in response to 
Mrs. Morton's invitation to help eat the conventional 
Thanksgiving turkey with her, he found the invita- 
tion transferred to the Granville homestead, where 
there was more heartfelt rejoicing than had been 
known for the last six years. And no one was hap- 
pier than Aunty Morton as she saw with what pride 
Farmer Granville introduced his children and grand- 
children to the assembled guests, and as the fes- 
tivities ended, she joined in singing that grand old 
hymn: 
“ Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days.” 


Adding to herself : 
“The minister was right, and this life-error is at last 
righted.” 


—£. Ellen Cherry. 
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THE GYPSY OF LA CROIX. 
TO ZARA. 

Thou dark-skinned daughter of a homeless race, 

Child of no age or clime, 
On God’s broad earth without a dwelling place, 

To thee I dedicate this rhyme ; 

That thou mayst think of him some time, 
Who made these lines to Zara’s lovely face. 


Whence comest thou? Thy fathers, whence are thev ? 
Rose ye not first in Spain? 

Or are ye, as I’ve often heard men say 
(But why, they knew not to explain), 
The outcasts vf the Pharaohs’ reign, 

Lone wanderers of the earth and cursed for aye? 


Strolled ye not over India’s thirsty sands, 
Italia’s sunny shore? 

Sought ye not out the thrifty German's lands? 
Heard ye not the wild waters roar 
On Britain’s isle, and sick and sore, 

Came ye not to ask shelter at our hands? 


Thou hast a marvelous beauty in thy face, 
Uncomm :n with thy kind; 

Thy every movement shows thy perfect grace ; 
Thy jet black hair flows uncontned, 
The plaything of the sportive wind, 

That strives at times thy draperies to displace. 


Thy dark eyes flash with more of luster than 
The jewels on thy arm; 

I would that something of thy hot blood ran 
In our women’s veins; it would charm 
Us lovers of the rich and warm 

More than their present sickly beauty can. 


How sadly standst thou by that running brook, 
While sunbeams round thee play ; 

Thy smooth young features wear a mournful look,. 
As though thy spirit rued the day 
That tore thee from thy home away, 

And brought thee where thou art so oft mistook. 


Dream, maiden, dream of happiness and joy! 
They may be thine, they will ; 
Time and change:are powerless to destroy, 
Old age is powerless to kill 
The warm desires and hopes that fill 
Thy woman’s heart, lone Gypsy of La Croix. 
— St. George Best. 
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NOVEMBER’S HERE. 


A golden glow 

On field and plain, 
A purple bank 

By road and iane— 
September’s done. 
Swamps crimson-tipped, 

Then trees ablaze, 
Hills motley-gay, 

A lurid haze— 
October's gone. 
A landscape gray, 

Sear leaves mad rush, 
Then over all 

A soft, white hush— 
November's here. 


—M. D. Smith. 
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THE AROMATIC COFFEE. 

Told in History and Recipe. 

N Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
we find the first mention of coffee 
made by an English writer. “ The 
Turks,” he says, “have a drink 
called coffee (for they use no wine) 
so named of a berry as black as 
soot, and as bitter, which they sip 
up as warm as they can suffer, 
because they find by experience 
that these kind of drinks so used, 
help the digestion and procureth 
alacrity.” A little later, Bacon adds 
his recommendation, saying that 
“this drink comforteth the brain 

and the heart and helpeth digestion.” Notwith- 
standing these glowing testimonials as to its invigor- 
ating properties, coffee was not introduced to the gen- 
eral English public until 1651, when a Jew—Jacob by 
name—opened a coffeehouse at Oxford. That it at 
once attracted popular favor is evident, for the fol- 
lowing year another coffeehouse was opened in Lon- 
don, which was much frequented by politicians. 
That coffee was beneficient in its effects upon 
these would-be solons is also evident, for Pope adds 
his testimonial concerning 
“ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.” 

The coffee tree was originally a native of Arabia 
and Abyssinia; but is now extensively cultivated 
throughout nearly all tropical countries. The Mocha 
coffee from Yemen in Arabia is reputed to be the 
best, but the principal supplies come from Ceylon, 
Java, the West Indies, Brazil, Central America and 
more recently Liberia. 

The coffee tree is ambitious in its tendencies and 
would grow to the height of sixteen or eighteen feet, 
but is seldom permitted to exceed eight or ten feet, 
for convenience in gathering tne fruit. ‘lhe stem is 
upright and covered with a light brown bark; the 
branches are horizontal and opposite; the flowers 
grow in clusters at the bases of the leaves, are pure 


white and very fragrant. The fruit has the size and 
appearance of a small cherry and contains two seeds 
or beans. When these are ripe, they are gathered 
and bruised to separate the berries which are then 
washed and dried. Some authorities claim that the 
berry contains from six to eight per cent. of cane 
sugar ; but in the roasting process this becomes con- 
verted into caramel. ‘The most important principles 
are the caffeic acid, (the tannin of tea) the alkaloid 
caffeine and the fragrant volatile oil called caffeone. 
This oil is in minute drops in the cells or between the 
outer membrane and body of the seed, and may be 
taken up by distillation with water. Roasting dis- 
penses it through the solid substance and wholly ex- 
pels it if the process is pushed too far. The caffeic 
acid becomes modified in the roasting and gives the 
greater portion of the flavor and peculiar properties 
of the coffee. After roasting, the coffee should be 
kept in air-tight tin cans, that the flavor may be per- 
fectly developed and preserved. 

The preparation of two parts of Java to one part 
of Mocha, is considered the best mixture by most 
people, although the strong, pure flavor of Rio is 
agreeable to some. In France, the addition of half 
a teaspoonful of chicory to a cupful of ground coffee, 
is thought to be a great addition to the flavor; but in 
America it is still considered an adulterant. 

Authorities differ as to the effect of coffee on the 
stomach; many thinking that it somewhat retards 
digestion, while others agree with Bacon that it is an 
assistance to that very needful operation. 

A very essential requisite to the making of good 
coffee, is that it should be freshly roasted and ground. 
In case it is impossible to do this at home it is a good 
plan to always re-heat the coffee for a few moments 
in the oven or over the teakettle before pouring on 
the water. The coffeepot should be of porcelain or 
granite and kept immaculately clean ; careful atten- 
tion always being paid to the cleansing of the spout, 
where a brown sediment is apt to collect. Manya 
cupful of coffee is spoiled by being made in an 
unclean pot or filtered through a biggin imperfectly 
washed and scalded. The white of an egg or fish 
glue or isinglass, that can be bought very cheaply at 
the druggists, are all good for clearing coffee. All 
eggshells should be washed before breaking and 
saved for settling coffee, as enough albumen clings 
to the shells to make them very efficient agents in 
settling coffee. 

The French coffeepot, carefully managed, is ex- 
cellent for making coffee as none of the aroma is 
wasted. In the hands of the careless, however, it 
becomes an abomination. 

Coffee should never be allowed to boil more than 
five minutes, as long boiling dissipates the peculiar 
aroma and delicate taste which is the charm of this 
beverage, besides developing the tannic acid which 
renders it indigestible. 

The proportion of coffee should be one heaping 
tablespoonful of coffee to each cupful of freshly 
boiling water. 
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Coffee. 

Place a small quantity of coffee in a spider on the range 
and shake and stir until yellow. Then cover it, increas- 
ing the heat, and keep shaking until the kernels are a rich 
chestnut color, having an oily appearance. Cool a little, 
and while still warm add a beaten egg and its shell and 
shake again until all the kernels are coated. Dry thor- 
oughly and pack in cans. 

There are several methods of making coffee, one 
of the most delicious being the 
Steamed Coffee. 

Put the coffee in the top of a double boiler, add boiling 
water in the proportion of a cupful to each heaping table- 
spoonful. Cover closely and steep twenty minutes. 
Boiled Coffee with Boiling Water. 

Scald out the coffeepot, mix one egg or the shells of 
eggs with the coffee, pour on freshly boiling water in the 
usual proportion and boil five minutes. Let it stand on 
the back of the range, where it will keep hot, but not boil, 
add one-half cupful of cold water, pour out a little of the 
coffee to clear the spout and pour back again. Let it stand 
ten minutes to settle. 

Boiled Coffee with Cold Water. 

Cover the coffee with one-half the amount of cold water 
to be used, let it come to a boil, add the other half and 
bring again to a boil. Settle with cold water and serve. 
French Coffee. 

This is made in a French biggin, or any double coffee- 
pot fitted with strainers. Put the coffee, ground very fine 
in a strainer, pour on the amount of boiling water and 
allow it to drip slowly through the coffee, allowing the pot 
to stand meanwhile in a pan of hot water. 

After Dinner or Black Coffee 

Is made by using double the proportion of coffee, that 
is two heaping tablespoonfuls of coffee to one cupful of 
hot water. It should be served in small cups with loaf 
sugar and should be clear and strong. 

Vienna Coffee 

Is made by adding two tabiespoonfuls of whipped cream 
to each cupful of coffee. 
Coffee Jelly. 

One box of gelatine, a pint of cold water, one and a half 
pints of hot cottee, two cupfuls of sugar. Soak the gelatine 
in the pint of cold water half an hour or longer, (long 
soaking improves it vastly) add the hot coffee and sugar 
stir until thoroughly dissolved, strain and set on ice to 
harden: Serve with whipped cream. 

Coffee Cake. 

Half a cupful of butter, one cupful of brown sugar, one 
cup{ul of molasses, one cupful of clear, strong coffee, one 
beaten egg, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, four cupfuls of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of 
mixed mace and cloves, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one 
cupful of currants (well washed and dried), one pound of 
seeded raisins, quarter of a pound of sliced citron, two 
teaspoonfuls of brandy. Dredge the fruit and add fruit 
and brandy last. Bake about an hour in a moderate oven. 
Coffee Ice Cream. 

One quart of cream, one pint of milk, two eggs, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one saltspoonful 
of salt, one tablespoonful of vanilla, half a cupful of strong 
black coffee. Mix together thoroughly half the sugar, the 
flour and the salt, beat the eggs and stir together until 
smooth, add the milk, which should have been scalded, 
and the rest of the sugar, and put in the double boiler and 


cook about twenty minutes, stirring until smooth and vel- 
vety. When quite cool add strained coffee, cream and 
flavoring. Beat all well together and freeze. 

Coffee Bavarian Cream. 

Half a box of gelatine, half a cupful of cold water, one 
quart of cream, one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
vanilla, half a cupful of strong black coffee, half a cupful 
of milk. Soak the gelatine two hours in cold water, set 
the cream in a pan of cracked ice and whip. Boil the 
milk, in which the sugar has been dissolved, in a double 
boiler, and add the gelatine. Stir until dissolved, add the 
coffee and vanilla, strain, and put the dish in a pan of ice 
water—stirring occasionally until it is thoroughly cold 
and commences to thicken, then stir in lightly the whip- 
ped cream and when quite stiff pour into molds wet in 


cold water. 
—LEmma Paddock Telford. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 
345. Washing kettles, etc., before they cool. 
346. Varnish, for all house bugs. 
347. Cold water and soap to remove machine oil. 
348. Burned eggshells on the shelves, to keep away 


349. For greasy drainpipes, copperas. 

350. Hanging a bag of charcoal in the cistern. 
351. Cleaning tin with paper. 

352. Rubbing dry salt on egg-stained silver. 

353. Rubbinga rough griddle with a slice of turnip. 
354. Hard, instead of soft water for steeping tea. 
355. Steeping tea only three minutes. 


356. One cupful of granulated sugar, boiled with 
one-half cupful of milk, without stirring, until it hairs, 
and then stirred smooth, for icing. 

357. Or, the white of an egg, an equal amount of 
water, and confectioners’ sugar, to stir stiff. 

358. To keep sponge cake from drying, a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. 

359. One tablespoonful of brandy to a bottle of 
tomato catsup. 

360. To cool a hot oven, a saucer of water set 
inside. 

361. Broiling over charcoal. 

362. For salad dressing without oil, one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, sugar and mustard, one egg and 
eight teaspoonfuls of vinegar, boiled together and 
thinned with cream. 

363. Baking eggs, with a bit of butter and 
seasoning. 

364. Boiling eggs, by covering tightly in a pail of 
boiling water and setting off the stove for ten 
minutes. 

365. Adding sugar to sauces, preserves, etc., after 
they have partly cooked. 

366. To milk for drinking purposes, adding two 
tablespoonfuls of limewater to one pint. © 

Try again next month. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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THE MODERN GRAVEDIGGER. 


Worry and the gravedigger get on well together. 
—Ramshorn Wrinkles. 
With somber mien a gravedigger stands, 
One foot well poised on a rusty spade, 
His eyes bent down to pulseless hands, 
Waiting for something to come to his aid. 
He breaks the silence : “ Full many a grave 
I have dug alone, but not in a hurry, 
Without one effort a victim to save, 
My mission is death and my name it is worry.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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MISS PHIL’S CHICKENS. 
When Eggs Were Scarce and High in Market. 


embark in the poultry business, she 
received a great deal of advice from 
her aunts, uncles and cousins, the 
general tenor of which was not to 
embark. But when a determined lady 
of twenty-five, who has for several 
years been the manager of her own 
affairs, possesses a neat home and an 
acre of ground in the suburbs of a thriving village, 
and an inclination to raise chickens, and has no 
nearer relatives than aunts, uncles and cousins to 
interfere, chickens she is apt to raise, notwithstand- 
ing their advice. 

Miss Phil, as she was generally called, was noted 
among those who knew her for her determination and 
self-reliance ; so when the idea took possession of 
her that it would pay to raise chickens on her acre of 
ground, she delayed not long in putting the idea into 
execution. The aunts, uncles and cousins, perceiv- 
ing that she wou/d raise chickens, gave her much 
advice in regard to the best paying breeds to raise 
and the details of the business. But this advice fell 
as lightly on Miss Phil’s indifferent ears as the former 
had done, and she calmly proceeded to act on her 
own judgment, the excellence of which was shown 
by the success of her enterprise. 

Those who possess chickens and neighbors should 
also possess a restraining power over one or both; 
but the third year that Miss Phil was in the business 
of chicken-raising she possessed a few refractory 
pullets which refused to be restrained, and daily 
betook themselves to a livery stable kept by one 
Frank Flushton, a bachelor of uncertain temper. 
His temper is designated as uncertain because there 
was such conflicting opinions regarding it; certain 
bullies of the town, with whom he had interfered 
when they were imposing on those weaker than 
themselves, declaring him to be ill-natured and quick- 
tempered, while the unfortunate and needy gave him 
the reputation of being most amiable. He often 
wished to see Miss Phil’s chicken’s meet with some 
dire fate; yet when a horse stepped on one of them 
and wounded its toe, he nursed it most tenderly until 
it became well. Miss Phil knew not where those dis- 


obedient pullets went, what depredations they com- 
mitted, nor what ill wishes were daily made concern- 
ingthem. They knew a place of egress at the back 
of the yard and a near way across lots which she, 
keen-eyed and watchful though she was, had not yet 
discovered. 

“Saul,” called Frank Flushton one day to Saul 
Carter, his man-of-all-work, who usually avoided all 
work which demanded an expenditure of muscle, 
“Saul, when you go home to dinner, stop at Miss 
Phil what’s-her-names, and tell her if she does not 
keep her hens away from here, I'll wring their necks. 
No, don’t tell her that either,” said he a moment 
later, “ but tell her I am afraid the horses will step on 
them and break their legs. Gather up all their eggs 
you can find and take them to her, too.” 

All right.” responded Saul. 

““T have sent her word about them so often, I don’t 
see why she does not keep them away,” grumbled 
Frank. 

Saul Carter knew that not one of the messages had 
ever been delivered, they having been sent by him- 
self. Neither would the present one be delivered ; 
for Miss Phil’s hens were good layers, and it was 
easier for Saul to pocket the eggs and take them home 
to eke out the domestic larder, than to deliver un- 
pleasant messages to his fair neighbor. 

Frank himself, who preferred albumen to mucilage 
for restoring the adhesiveness of pocket-worn postage 
stamps, often made an opening in the small end of 
an egg and propped it up on his desk on the other 
end, to serve as a bottle of that liquid. It chanced 
on this unlucky day that, for the first time, he made 
a still further use of some of those “ pearly-shelled 
beauties,” as Miss Phil would have called them. 
When he was hurried with his work, he sometimes 
prepared his dinner on a little stove in the office ; and 
on this occasion, being in great haste and having but 
a scant supply of edibles on hand, he resolved, not 
without some qualms of conscience, to fry an egg 
or two of those deposited in the mangers, Saul 
Carter having failed to taxe them all away. He had 
one sputtering away in the frying pan when a shadow 
darkened the doorway, and looking up he beheld, to 
his horror, Miss Phillis Plunger standing there. 
Thinking she had come in answer to the message he 
had sent her about her chickens, he stood in speech- 
less confusion, and allowed his egg to burn to a 
crisp. 

At length he found voice to say, ‘* I never did cook 
one of your hens’ eggs before, Miss Diver, though I 
sometimes break one to use as mucilage,”’ with a 
wave of his hand toward the one on the desk. 

“Why, that 7s one of Top-knot’s eggs,” said Miss 
Phil, wonderingly, advancing to the desk, and in- 
specting the egg. 

““T am very sorry about the matter, Miss Diver,” 
stammered poor Frank. 

“Miss Plunger,” corrected Miss Phil, with a smile 
which Frank mentally pronounced angelic. He 
knew the lady before him by general appearance, 
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before, and she was wholly different from the person 
of his imagination. 

“Have my chickens been troubling you, Mr. 
Flushton ?” she asked, blushing a little in her turn. 

“Why, hasn’t Saul Carter been telling you? I 
mean hasn’t he been delivering my messages?” 
asked Frank. 

““No,” replied Miss Phil, her smile returning; “I 
presume Mr. Carter's modesty prevented him from 
delivering messages which he thought would not be 
altogether agreeable to their recipient.” 

“Just like Saul not to do as I said,” muttered 
Frank. “ He isn’t good for anything on earth but to 
catch drummers.” 

A satisfactory, though somewhat embarrassing ex- 
planation in regard to the chickens having been 
given, Miss Phil made known her business, which 
was to hire a horse to drive out into the country a 
few miles. It chanced that every gentle horse in 
Frank’s possession was either then on the road 
or too tired to work, so he could let her have a 
horse only by going along himself as driver. To 
this she could offer no reasonable objection, the 
charge being no higher, so Frank promised to 
drive around for her as soon as he had eaten his 
dinner. 

“Oh! I forgot that you have had no dinner,” said 
Miss Phil, turning back as she reached the door. 
“ Pray let me fry you an egg fit to eat.” 

She insisted on performing this act of kindness for 
him, and fried the egg so deftly and daintily that 
Frank could have eaten it with supreme satisfaction 
had it nct been for the mortifying reflections which 
accompanied his dinner. ‘“ How contemptible I must 
have appeared to her,” thought he, as he sat at his 
solitary repast. 

When we are humiliated we feel that some one is to 
blame, and Frank blamed Saul Carter. ‘At least,” 
thought he, “if he had gathered up the eggs and 
carried them to her, as I told him to do, she would 
not have found me frying one of them.” 

But during his drive with Miss Phil he found her 
so amiable, so merry, so practical, so everything that 
he thought a lady should be, -that he was forced 
to forget the unpleasant episode which had oc- 
curred. The vision of her clear gray eyes, and the 
sound of her rippling laugh haunted him for days 
afterward. 

‘*How sensible she is,” thought he; “not one 
woman in ten but would have been afraid of Bill, and 
ready to scream or jump out of the buggy when he 
scared, and tried to run away, and threatened to kick, 
but she never seemed the least bit frightened or 
nervous.” 

At length the thought occurred to him that he had 
a right to ask Miss Phil to take a buggy ride with 
him. She could not more than decline the invita- 
tion; and if she accepted it—a vision of clear gray 
eyes, soft brown hair and red lips which was per- 
fectly enrapturing rose before his mind. That very 


but he had never looked into her pretty, frank face 


evening he dispatched Saul to her with a note, and 


told him to wait for an answer. 

Saul did wait for an answer, which Miss Phil's 
dexterous pen soon executed, and, being in no par- 
ticular haste on his own account, he waited stil] 
longer, and regaled Miss Phil with an account of his 
employer’s good qualities. 

“ Frank’s an odd fellow,” said he, * but he’s a good 
fellow, too. There’s nothin’ he wont do for anybody 
he likes. Now he would let you have a horse any 
day you wanted it; and I tell you it’s not every lady 
he’ll trust with a horse. He says they drive harder 
than men. If Frank ain’t got no use for a feller, | 
tell you he don’t care how soon he knows it; but he’s 
accommodated many a man in this town that didnt 
deserve it I can tell you.” 

It was easier for Saul to sit there and praise his 
employer than to return to the stable and relieve him 
of the task of cleaning out the mangers and putting 
fresh hay in them; so he continued in this strain 
until Miss Phil gave hima gentle hint to be going, by 
excusing herself to prepare for the proposed drive. 

When Frank appeared, Miss Phil, fearing he would 
wonder at her delay in answering his note, explained 
that “ Mr. Carter delayed a little after receiving her 
reply.” 

“ Stopped to talk, as usual,” said Frank, smiling ; 
“he will always talk when he can find a listener. He 
is of no account in the world to me except that he is 
a good rustler; I mean a good hand to watch for 
drummers—traveling salesmen, you know—when the 
trains come in, and get them to patronize us if they 
want to drive to adjoining towns. I would fire him 
tomorrow, discharge him I mean, if it were not for 
that, and for the fact that he is slightly crippled in 
one arm and could not get as good a place anywhere 
else as he has with me.” 

Honest Frank Flushton spoke quite simply without 
the least thought of displaying his generosity, and 
Miss Phil stole a glance up at his bronzed face, think- 
ing what a kind heart he had under his somewhat 
odd exterior. Poor Frank perceived the glance, and 
feared that his necktie was awry and she was taking 
no'e of the fact. Whatever she might think of his 
attire, he was sure hers was perfect, from the jaunty 
hat to the neat little shoe which peeped out from 
under her skirts. 

This ride was naturally followed by others; and 
ere long Frank became a frequent caller at the little 
cottage in which Miss Phil lived, with a widowed 
aunt as companion. 

At last, Frank resolved to put the all-important 
question and learn his fate. He hit upon what he 
thought would be quite a clever and original way of 
proposing. 

“ Miss Phillis,” said he one evening, “I miss your 
chickens ever so much.” 

Something in his manner gave Miss Phil a sus- 
picion of what was coming, and, impelled by the spirit 
of mischief, she wickedly replied : 

“That reminds me that I ought to have sent you 
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some eggs, now that they are so scarce in the market ; 
and I have neglected it.” 

Now, what could be worse for a man who is trying 
to propose than for the lady of his affections to in- 
sinuate that he is hinting for a present of eggs? But 
perseverance was one of Frank’s characteristics, and 
having begun he continued : 

“TI have been thinking I should like to build a 
little house and have some of them to keep.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Flushton,” answered Miss Phil, “I 
have sold all I have to spare this fall.” 

“IT don’t want to buy them,” proceeded Frank, “ I 
just want them to stay down there as a constant 
reminder of you—not that I need a reminder of you, 
though, I am sure; for I am always thinking of you, 
and, Miss Phil, I want yew, too.” 

There, now! The confession was out, and his fate 
was in her hands. She gave him a look which em- 
boldened him to take her hand, and elaborate the 
theme under discussion. The consequence was that 
a few months later Miss Phil left her aunt to occupy 
the cottage and went, as Mrs. Flushton, to occupy a 
pretty new home at a convenient and agreeable dis- 

tance from the livery stable. 

Saul Carter tells his confidential friends that he did 
a little talking to Miss Phil that he guesses helped 
Frank along right smart. 

Miss Phil, or rather Mrs. Flushton, thinks she owes 
her present happiness to her chickens. 

—Martha Gion Sperbeck. 
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AT TWILIGHT. 


I hear the sound of a soft footfall, 
A laugh that is elfin sweet, 
A lisping word and a cooing call, 
As down the length of the shadowy hall 
Falter her baby feet. 
She pauses a-tiptoe at the door, 
With her bonny eyes ashine. 
Her face holds wisdom beyond my store, 
And I clasp her close to my heart once more, 
With her fair little cheek to mine. 


But my arms clasp only the empty air, 
The lullaby dies unsung. 

I lose the gleam of her golden hair, 

And the little face, so ch'ldish fair, 
And the lisp of her baby tongue. 

And then [ remember; she lies asleep, 
Her story has all been told, 

And whether I wake or whether I weep, 

There still is a mystery strange and deep, 
Which Time can never unfold. 


But I sometimes fancy I catch the gleam 
Of her hair, in the still of the night, 
And the lilt of her hand in a pale moonbeam, 
Or her eyes meet mine in a waking dream 
As I sit in the dim twilight. 
’Tis then, I fancy, she turns her face 
That has grown so heavenly fair, 
From where she stands in that shining place, 
And looks toward me through the starry space, 
With the smile that the angels wear. 


—Dorothy Deane. 
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IN NOVEMBER. 


Though leaves are brown, skies gray, 
There are psalms from homes, each day, 
Our hearts strew flowers on way, 

Of November ! 
For meetings glad and sweet, 
When friendship, love doth greet, 
O haloéd, every street, 

In November! 

—Florence Cone. 
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PREPARING A PLAIN THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


A Few Practical Suggestions for Young Wives and 
Inexperienced Housekeepers, 


, MPORTANCE of the first order 
attaches to the selection of a 
goodturkey. Avoid very large 
ones, as they are not as sweet 
and tender as those that are 
smaller. Turkeys weighing 
from seven to ten pounds are 
excellent eating. Choose one 
that is smooth and fair, having 
but few pinfeathers. One that 
has a bluish tint about the legs 
and breast bone will prove tender and juicy. 

Plan your Thanksgiving work in the following 
order: ‘Iwo days before the event, do all the cook- 
ing except the turkey and vegetables, leaving the day 
directly before for a general sweeping and dusting. 
This divides the labor and gives more time with 
guests when they arrive. The pudding, pies, bread 
and jelly prepare on the first day mentioned, also 
whatever cake, etc., that is needed for the late supper 
on Thanksgiving night. 

No recipe for mince and squash pies, which are 
considered by New Englanders as indispensable on 
these occasions, will be given here, for they may be 
found in almost any cookbook. 

The following rule for plum pudding has been ex- 
tensively used, and has never been known to fail. 
The quantity is sufficient for a very large one, or two 
of smaller size: It should be baked in a deep earth- 
ern pudding pan, in a moderate oven, and requires 
from four to five hours time. Butter the pudding pan 
well and the pudding will turn out nice and whole 
after it is cooled. Put a tin cover over it after it 
has baked a while and the top crust will remain 
tender. 

Plum Pudding. 

One pound of common crackers, three quarts of sweet 
milk, one pound of raisins (stoned), four eggs, one dessert- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one-half dessertspoonful of clove, 
one-half dessertspoonful of allspice, two.thirds of a cupful 
of sugar, one cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of butter. 
This will keep over a month if put away in a dry, cool 
place. Serve with hard sauce, made as follows : 
Hard Sauce. 

One-half cupful of butter; beat until very soft, then add 
gradually one cupful of powdered sugar, and beat together 
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until light and creamy, flavor with vanilla or lemon. Put 
away in a bowl covered with a damp cloth until needed. 
Cranberry Jelly. 

Cover one quart of cranberries with water; set the sauce- 
pan on the front of the stove and cook rapidly, being care- 
ful to stir them occasionally. Remove from the fire when 
done, cool and strain; to every cupful of juice add three- 
fourths of a cupful of sugar, return to the fire, boil until it 
jellies, which it will do in a few minutes. 

English Currant Bread. 

A tine Thanksgiving dish when made according to the 
following directions: In the morning when the dough for 
white bread is light, cut off a piece sufficient for a good- 
sized loaf Add to this one tablespoonful of sugar, one cup- 
ful of dried currants which have been carefully cleaned, 
one dessertspoonful of cinnamon and a teaspoonful of 
clove; mix and knead thoroughly. Allow the mixture to 
rise once more before putting it intothe pans. Bake from 
three-quarters to one hour, watch the top of loaf, as it 
scorches easily. Serve in very thin slices, which must be 
buttered before being cut from the loaf. 

The next forenoon may be entirely occupied with 
house cleaning, as you will wish to have your rooms 
carefully prepared for such an occasion. After din- 
ner is cleared away, prepare the Thanksgiving turkey 
for the oven, thus saving just so much time on the 
morrow. First singe over lighted paper, then with 
small tweezers pull out all the pinfeathers, cut off the 
feet, ends of wings and considerable of the neck; 
turn back the skin of the neck and very carefully 
draw out the crop and windpipe. Make an incision 
in the lower part of the body and draw out the intes- 
tines, being very careful not to break the gall bag. 
Wash the turkey thoroughly in several waters and 
rub the inside with salt and a little pepper. Stuff 
with a dressing made as follows: For an eight-pound 
turkey, three-fourths of a pound of rolled crackers or 
fine bread crumbs, two beaten eggs, one tablespoonful 
of salt, one-third cupful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
pepper, sage and onion to suit taste, and sufficient 
warm milk to moisten the mixture. Put alittle dress- 
ing where the crop was taken out, draw the skin over 
the neck bone and tie securely with twine. Stuff the 
body, but not too full, as the dressing swells when 
cooking. Sew up with fine, strong twine, and tie the 
legs close down to the sides. Fasten the neck to the 
under side of the body by a wooden skewer, and tie 
the wings close down to the breast. 

Put the turkey away in a cool place until the next 
morning. After cleaning and washing the giblets, 
boil them until tender, then chop the heart and giz- 
zard and mash the liver. Return to the water in 
which they were boiled and put away until the next day. 

On Thanksgiving morning, as soon as the break- 
fast dishes are cleared away, reset the table, putting 
in the extra leaves that are needed. Place upon the 
sideboard the necessary dishes for serving the des- 
sert, also the fruit, nuts and sweetmeats. Have 
some table decoration, if only a potted palm or fern, 
but chrysanthemums are very appropriate and quite 
inexpensive. 

When the turkey is put into the oven sprinkle it 


with salt, dredge with flour, and place small strips of 
salt pork upon the top. Place one-half of a cupful of 
butter and one cupful of hot water in the baking pan, 

For roasting an eight-pound turkey allow from 
two and one-half to three hours’ time and ten min- 
utes extra for every additional pound. Have a good 
brisk fire to start with, and after fifteen minutes 
shut the draughts a trifle, keeping up a steady, even 
temperature the remainder of the time. Turn the 
baking pan occasionally, that the turkey may be 
evenly browned, and add hot water for basting as it 
is needed. Baste often. 

Pare the vegetables and place in cold water until 
they are needed. Squash, onions, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, and celery are usually served with turkey. 
Boil squash and onions one hour, potatoes one-half 
hour, unless they are very large, in that case boil them 
three-quarters of anhour. Season squash with butter, 
salt and pepper. Pour a little hot milk over the 
onions, season with butter, salt and pepper. Mash 
the white potatoes, but serve the sweet ones plain. 

When the turkey is done, which can be ascertained 
by pricking it with a fork, remove tothe platter. Put 
the baking pan on the top of the stove and add the 
giblet preparation. After it comes to a boil thicken 
with cornstarch, seasoning with butter, pepper and 
salt. If the turkey is quite fat, not so much butter 
for the gravy will be needed. 

It is a pretty idea to have an after-dinner topic 
prepared. ‘This can be done weeks before, and 
may take the form of conundrums, questions o1 
anagrams upon almost any topic, historical, geo- 
graphical, literary, etc. They can be written upon 
small fancy cards, or upon slips of paper enclosed 
in gilded peanut*shells, tied together with rib- 
bon. This will give the hostess an opportunity to 
exercise her ingenuity, and will be sure to please the 
younger members of the company. One of the guests 
may act as master of ceremonies, having a slip of 
paper with the correct answers upon it, as all the an- 


swers may not be guessed ; 
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A THANKSGIVING LETTER TO GRANDMA 


“Dear Dranma, I finked I would rite you a letter 
To tell how I love you—a bushel or more ; 
Mamma hopes that now your sore foot is all better ; 
And we'll come to Fanksgiving as we did before. 


“Please make us some pies and some pudding and jelly. 
A turkey wit stuffing and onions, and then 
Please don’t you forget that I like stuffing smelly 
Of sage. From your ’fectionate Charlie. Amen.” 


And grandma, dear soul, as she pores o’er the letter, 
With a smile on her lips and such mist in her eyes 

That she wipes off her glasses to see through them better, 
Plans out a whole shelfful of puddings and pies— 


Of tarts and of cookies; of custards and jelly; 
A goodly battalion of gingerbread men; 

And last, but not least, a fat turkey cooked “smelly ” 
Of sage for the youngster who wrote her “Amen.” 


—Mary Clarke Huntington. 
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PEACE. 


Before the throne of mighty God, 
With humble prayer I bow; 

I, in all my pride, forsook Him, 
O will He hear me now? 


“ Father, on bended knees I come. 
Hear, O hear me now,” I cried, 

“ By Thy bitter cross and passion, 
By Thy seared and wounded side. 


“ Before Thee I have sinned; 

My life is but a crimson stain. 

Help me, O my Saviour, to strive 
For heaven and God again.” 

Around the silent air was stirred, 
Tumult in my heart did cease, 

For from heaven's blue vault was wafted 
But a word. It was “ Peace.” 


—Emily Halson-Brown, 
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MISFIT GIFTS. 
“ Tempering her gifts, that seem so free, 
By time and place.” 

HAT sha// I do with it?” my friend 
exclaimed for the fourth time in about 
ten minutes, and once again I re- 
sponded helplessly, “ I’m sure I don’t 
know.” We were standing in her 
pretty little parlor—rather what had 
been such the day before. It was now utterly trans- 
formed by the presence of a huge rug, evidently ex- 

pensive, and undeniably ugly. ‘The coloring was 

crude, and thoroughly out of harmony with the 
hitherto harmonious apartment. 

Tears filled my friend’s eyes as she gazed at the 
intruder, which stared cheerfully back at her, seem- 
ing to say in every glaring, graceless line, “ I’ve come 
to stay.” 

My sympathy was genuine. Had I not just fled 
from a gaily painted “throw” of rich material, hand- 
some enough in its way, but it was not the way of my 
parlor, and come here only to find my little friend 
plunged into far greater depths of perplexity. 

“Cousin Maria intended it for the parlor, I know,” 
she continued sadly, “and would be mortally of- 
fended if I put it anywhere else, and I don’t want it 
anywhere else. It might be exchanged for another 
less obnoxious, but that would displease her, too. I 
don’t want a large rug in here anyway. O, if she had 
only given me the money it cost to get what I pleased! 
It is certainly very difficult to feel properly grateful 
for such presents.” 

“It is indeed!” I responded fervently, and went 
back to my painted drapery. And gazing upon its 
glories, I, likewise, exclaimed, “What sta// I do 
with it?” 

Years ago I read a story by Edward Everett Hale, 
which very forcibly illustrated the phase of gift giving 
so painfully presented to my friend’s attention, and, 
in lesser degree, to my own. The story graphically 


depicted the woes entailed upon a young married 
couple by the wedding gift of a kind and well-beloved 
aunt of the bride. This was a picture, enormous in 
size, and hideous to behold, designed to represent 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. It hung for awhile 
in the parlor—for which room it was of course in- 
tended by the donor—where callers could not help 
observing it if they would, and would not refrain from 
talking about it if they could. When this became 
quite unendurable, the picture was removed to the 
dining room, remaining there for a time to spoil the 
appetite and interfere with the digestion of whoever 
sat opposite. It was finally transferred to the study, 
and, as a slight palliation of this offense, the unhappy 
head of the house invited his Sunday school class to 
visit him for the purpose of exhibiting the picture to 
them, with, however, not wholly pleasing results. 

At length the victims of this “old man of the sea,” 
rid themselves of its presence for the summer by lock- 
ing their door upon it and leaving town. While away, 
word came that their house and nearly all its contents 
had been destroyed by fire. Their dismay and sorrow 
were largely tempered by the reflection that they 
never should behold again the disturber of their 
peace, but alas! on reaching home they learned that 
one of the Sunday school class, prompted by the sup- 
posed attachment of his teacher for the picture, had 
with great bravery cut it from the frame and saved it 
from destruction. 

“A difference of taste in jokes,” wrote George 
Eliot, “is a great strain on the affections.” 

Yea, verily. But what of the difference of taste in 
articles of furnishing and adornment as discovered 
in the giving of gifts? 

Nor is taste alone as regards an article viewed 
separately, to be considered. For toa person of ar- 
tistic perceptions, that which might be conceded “a 
thing of beauty ” in itself, if out of harmony with its 
surroundings, is a false note constantly jarring upon 
the nerves, instead of the “joy forever” which it 
should be and might be if only in its rightful place. 

There are those, of course, who are not particular 
in these matters. There is no “embarrassment of 
riches” for them. The more they have to fill their 
rooms the better. For these, that piece of bric-a-brac 
may be bought, that article of fancywork be made, 
and the donor rest secure in the consciousness that 
it will be a welcome addition to their collection. 

But there are many others who are persuaded that 
“a man’s life consisteth not -in the abundance of 
things that he possesseth,” and to whom a gift for 
the adornment of the home may bring dismay instead 
of pleasure. Beware, therefore, lest the recipients of 
your well-meant offerings exclaim, “ Deliver me from 

my friends!” 

It is a gift. Aye, there’s the rub. One can buy or 
make something for oneself, and if ‘t proves unde- 
sirable, or becomes tiresome, it can straightway be 
put out of sight. Not so with a gift; hence far worse 
than none is the one that must have a conspicuous 
place, but which by its cheapness of appearance— 
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though this may not be an index to its cost—by its 
want of beauty or harmony with its surroundings, 
offends the owner’s sense of the fitness of things, and 
causes one to feel that every caller endowed with 
such sense wonders at the lack of taste displayed. 

It is impossible to feel grateful for such gifts, and 
what wonder if the recipients sometimes secretly 
cherish the hope of a change of residence for the 
donor, that they may be free to rid themselves of the 
undesirable furnishing. 

Some one has wisely said that a thing is worth giv- 
ing when the one who receives it is happier because 
itis agift. In this balance how many a simple, inex- 
pensive gift would outweigh a costly or elaborate one. 
That great rug which obscured the beauties of the 
lovely Wilton carpet and marred the general effect 
of the room would be lighter than vanity. 

Now it is not necessary to make blunders of this 
sort. By the exercise of a little forethought, observa- 
tion and common sense they may be avoided. Why 
need my friend have had forced upon her the alter- 
native of sacrificing either the harmony between her 
relative and herself, or the harmony of her house? 

Let there be if possible no idea of “ For value re- 
ceived” in your giving, but at all events let there be 
no question of acceptability. 

What are some of the gifts that are safe to give, and 
per contra? Broadly speaking, articles intended for 
the permanent adornment of rooms (especially those 
below stairs)—pictures, bric-a-brac, draperies, etc., 
are to be avoided. Articles of personal adornment 
may also be included in this category, taking as an 
example the traditional necktie for a gentleman. 

There are many exceptions to the above rule of 
course, but unless you are certain that the offering 
you propose to give can be classed among them, 
banish all thought of it however alluring. Remember 
that it is a hazardous experiment to attempt the cor- 
rection of another’s taste in these matters by your gifts. 

If a friend is known to desire a certain article, and 
you wish to present it, consider whether the better 
way may not be—granting that you can do so without 
danger of offense—to give the money and allow one 
to select for oneself. One's own taste is then called 
into requisition instead of the giver’s, and if the re- 
cipient tires of the purchase or for any other reason 
desires, after a time, to lay it aside, or give it a hum- 
bler place than that for which it was intended, will be 
more free to do so without fear of “strained rela- 
tions ” between friends. 

Books in good and quiet binding may be reckoned 
among the safe gifts; likewise table furnishings in 
the way of single china dishes, not too large or showy, 
and pieces of napery, white, and of good quality 
and workmanship. ‘These are a few of the articles 
which one need not fear will be “ misfits,” and there 
are also many things not as commonly used for pres- 
ents which would ofttimes be most acceptable. A 
growing plant, for instance, might delight the heart 
of a flower lover more than anything else that one 
could possibly give. 


Is there not some one whom you wish to present 
with a token of regard who would be greatly pleased 
with a subscription toa magazine? In this day of 
inexpensive yet beautiful periodicals such a gift would 
probably cost less than the materials for that fancy- 
work, and might be far more acceptable, for your 
friend, I fear, will not prize the table cover or sofa 
pillow, simply because it is your handiwork, if not 
wanted in her parlor. 

Perhaps a membership ticket in a library would cal! 
forth heartfelt gratitude from a book-loving friend 
whose dollars are few. One must, however, be able 
to discriminate in these matters also, else it is safer 
to cleave to the time-honored handkerchief, or some 
other gift equally unquestionable. But O! the joy 
the misfit gifts might bring. How they might make 
glad the waste places of life. 

I leave this thought for you to follow out, and for 
my conclusion of the subject simply say: Be gener- 
ous as you will, and your pocketbook allows, but be 
wise as you are generous, that no one, beholding 
your well-meant token of remembrance, exclaim, 


“What sia//I do with it?” 
—Barbara Wynne. 
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“REST FOR THE WEARY HEART.” 


R. B. W. RICHARDSON, one of the most 
noted physicians of London, overheard a 
scholar singing the praise of wine, and de- 
claring that he could not get through the 
day without it. Wishing to convey a practical and 
indisputable lesson, Dr. Richardson said to him, 
“Will you be good enough to feel my pulse as | 
stand here?” Hedidso. The doctor adds: I said: 
“Count it carefully. What does it say?” “Your 
pulse says seventy-four.” I then sat down in a chair, 
and asked him to count it again. He did so, and 
said, “ Your pulse has gone down to seventy.” I then 
laid down on the lounge, and said, “ Will you take 
it again?” Hereplied: “ Why, it is only sixty-four ! 
What an extraordinarything!” Ithen said: “When 
you lie down at night, that is the way nature gives 
your heart rest. You know nothing about it, but that 
beating organ is resting to that extent; and, if you 
reckon it up, it is a great deal of rest, because in 
lying down the heart is doing ten strokes less a 
minute. Multiply that by sixty, and it is 600: 
multiply it by eight hours, and within a fraction it is 
5,000 strokes different, and, as the heart is throwing 
six ounces of blood at every stroke, it makes a differ- 
ence of 30,000 ounces of life during the night. When 
I lie down at night without any alcohol, that is the 
rest my heart gets. But when you take your wine or 
grog, you do not allow that rest, for the influence of 
alcohol is to increase the number of strokes; and in- 
stead of getting this rest, you put on something like 
15,000 extra strokes, and the result is you rise up very 
seedy and unfit for the next day’s work, till you have 
taken a little more of the ‘ruddy bumper,’ which you 
say is the soul of man below.” 
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THE VISION. 


I stood on the shore of a mystic land 
Beyond the valley of tears, 
And beheld a beautiful angel band, 
Through the mist of vanished years. 
I knew that each dear and cherished face 
Was a link of an earthly chain, 
But glorified with a celestial grace, 
And free from sorrow or pain. 
For the former things had passed away, 
And our buried treasures were there, 
Resting in the light of eternal day, 
Each one more divinely fair. 
Their harps of gold swept a beautiful strain 
That was borne far over the strand, 
The hil's re-echoed the sweet refrain 
Which came from the heavenly land. 
As it floated down the silvery stream, 
With music of chords sublime, 
Then the bright vision faded like a dream, 
Far on the river of time. 
But I know full well, in their robes of white, 
The angels are waiting afar, 
To lead the way to the radiant light 
Of the beautiful gates ajar. 
—Alice Abell. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
What Part Should Boys Play in Making Such. 


OYS and good housekeeping?” To be 
sure! And why not? Boys, if they 
properly live up to their privileges be- 
come, at a certain period of life, one- 
half the family resident in some house, 
newly furnished, and full of the first 

important delight of housekeeping. Meet such a boy 

during the early months of this experience and he 
will assure you that we are housekeeping, and will 
urge you to come and see how pleasant and cozy it 
allis. Also, if you go, he will show you the conven- 
iences and beauty of it all, with that proud air of pro- 

prietorship which we are mistaken in supposing is a 

weakness peculiar to the new wife only. 

Later he may be less demonstrative, but in many 
instances he will never get over feeling pleasure in 
his home and in entertaining his friends there. And 
he will often have a habit of picking up bits of furni- 
ture and bric-a-brac here and there, and will develop 
considerable facility in picture hanging and similar 
household industries. These things in spite of the 
fact that he is a boy grown up. 

And yet, with all his natural love fora home, which, 
without doubt, he shares with his sisters, the boy is 
almost never a helpful factor in good housekeeping. 
Why? Because he is a boy? Nay, verily. But be- 
cause his mother is a woman and has taken her son 
much as she took her lover, as one not to be judged 
by the moral standards that must govern the sex to 
which he does not belong. 

This is a fatal folly of women—a folly they do not 
realize until it is too late, and which, when they real- 


ize at last, they seek to counteract by irritated pro- 
tests with tongue and pen against the double stand- 
ard of virtue. 

A young wife of some two years’ experience, hav- 
ing wearily picked up countless articles with which 
her husband had littered the house, exclaimed, “1 
wonder why John always throws everything down for 
me to pick up.” And John’s mother who heard the 
remark, replied with unpleasant emphasis, “I sup- 
pose because John’s mother loved him so well that 
waiting on him was no trial to Aer.” 

It would be interesting to know whether John’s 
mother was equally devoted to John’s father. John’s 
wife will, no doubt, as cheerfully sacrifice herself to 
John’s son, and thus entail perpetual servitude on 
John’s future daughter-in-law. 

The conscientious mother, with an eye to the good 
housekeeping of the coming generation, rears her 
daughter to tidy and painstaking habits. But the 
boy, born of the same parents, destined to share in 
the interests of some home, is entirely exempt from 
the line upon line and precept upon precept which 
go to make his sister a home maker. 

“T hope you will excuse the appearance of this 
room,” says the mother to an unexpected caller, “I 
haven’t had time to look after it since the boys were 
here, and—you know what boys are?” ‘This last with 
the air of one who has offered ample apology. 

“Yes, my trip did me lots of good. I really felt 
like a new woman when I got home. But I have had 
to work so hard putting the house to rights that I am 
almost afraid I have lost all the benefit. Mr. Smith 
was his own housekeeper, and, of course, every dish 
and every bed in the house was uncared for. And I 
believe there were at least two hundred newspapers 
scattered over the house, to say nothing of soiled 
linen.knee-deep on the bedroom floor.” 

Yet there was no reason why Mr. Smith should not 
have taken his meals comfortably elsewhere, nor why 
he should have failed to make his own bed daily, thus 
saving the disorder of several rooms, nor why he 
should not have folded and laid his newspapers in 
one place, nor why he should not have sent his soiled 
linen to the laundry. Or failing in all these points, 
he could have made the home coming of his wife far 
less discouraging by hiring a reliable woman to set 
the house in order somewhat for the comfort of a re- 
turning traveler. But men never think of these things, 
being almost never included in the plans and prac- 
tices of a well-ordered household, except as beings 
set apart from all housekeeping responsibilities. 
Their inconsiderateness, which lays unnecessary bur- 
dens upon the women they love best, has come to 
pass because they are the creatures of habits which 
have arisen and developed through the mistaken ir- 
dulgence of mothers—an indulgence which makes its 
first victim self-indulgent and the unpremeditating 

oppressor of all his woman relatives. 

If mothers who plan for the future of their daugh- 
ters by careful example and training would, having 
sons, so far consider the future of other mothers’ 
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daughters as to train those sons to habits of order 
and neatness, the world would be the better for it, 
for the homes would be happier. Women with the 
most loving hearts and the truest of husbands often 
come to feel the injustice of slavery to the careless 
oppression of masculine disorder. 

No woman wants a boy to be “like a girl” in the 
effeminate sense of that phrase. But why may not 
a boy learn that he is not licensed to drop his linen, 
literature and other belongings all over, as best suits 
the slack hand of indolence? The mother who 
teaches attention to the small cares of tidiness will 
not, for that teaching, “make a girl of him.” She 
will, indeed, make a better man of him, and perhaps 
give him a turn for thoughtfulness that may be an 
efficient trait in business and professional life. At 
any rate, a recognition of the part a boy should play 
in good housekeeping will do more to ease the over- 
burdened wife and mother, and add comfort to the 
home, than all the patent devices that have been in- 
vented and written about for the last decade. 

—Mrs. George Archibald. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE WITCH IN THE WOOD. 


In the close, heat-stifled city, 
I longed for the shadows cool; 
For the forest arms about me, 
And the ferns by their shallow pool. 
So away from the bricks I hastened, 
To the haunts that once I knew; 
But I never thought beforehand, 
That a witch would be there, too. 


She met me at the entrance 
Of the old, familiar wood ; 

In braided hair, and apron, 
All eager-eyed she stood. 

Through the paths and the tangled thickets 
She chose the way for me, 

And she seemed, as I scanned her closely, 
Like someone I used to be. 


But, oh! the chase she led me, 
With many a pause and stop; 

She'd a necklace of dogwood berries, 
For sunshade, a mandrake top. 

I could see through the wood’s recesses 
No wild flowers anywhere, 

But the little witch, I noted, 
Had violets in her hair. 


She claimed, or made acquaintance, 
With each furred and feathered thing; 
She ruled in a hemlock castle, 
And swung in a grapevine swing. 
’Twas my holiday I was taking, 
Yet ’tis plain to every one 
That the little witch in the apron 
Was having all the fun. 
All day in the sweet, deep shadows 
She danced or she dreamed, while I, 
With a mist in my eyes, could but follow, 
And wonder, and luok, and sigh. 
And I carried back to the city 
The vague unrest and the care; 
But she staid behind in the twilight, 
With the violets in her hair 
—Cara W. Bronson. 
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A FEW CHOICE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Dinner and Tea. 
Lobster Chops. 

WO medium-sized lobsters, well boiled ; half a pint 
of cream, butter the size of a small egg, one tea- 
spoonful of,flour. Pick out the meat, removing the 

black vein which is found in the center, and the only part 
of the lobster considered injurious. Chop very fine. Rub 
the flour until smooth, in a tablespoonful of cold milk. 
Heat the cream until boiling, then strainin the flour; cook 
until it thickens, set aside to cool, then mix well with 
the lobster and butter, which is easier to manage if a little 
warm. Spread the mixture on a pan and put on the ice to 
get stiff. When ready for use, shape the lobster in the form 
of chops. Dip in a whole beaten egg, then in cracker 
powdered fine, and fry in boiling lard until a golden 
brown; then drain over a colander until entirely free from 
grease. A claw of the lobster placed at the end of the 
chop gives a more shapely appearance and makes a showy 
dish garnished with parsley. 


Chocolate Caramel Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter, two eggs (whites and yolks 
beaten separately), two cupfuls of powdered sugar, a cup- 
ful of milk, two and one-half cupfuls of flour, a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder and half a cake of French 
chocolate; cream butter and sugar well, add beaten yolks 
and next whites beaten toa stiff froth. Place the chocolate 
in asmall saucepan on top of the teakettle, removing the 
lid. Heat the cupful of milk in another vessel. When 
boiling hot, pour it on the chocolate and stir with a spoon 
until dissolved ; then strain in a cup and set aside until 
cool, when add gradually, with the flour and baking pow. 
der last. With a white icing this makes a showy looking 
cake, and is very delicate in flavor. The manufacture 
may be facilitated by preparing the milk and chocolate 
first and leaving it to cool. It is better to put a thick 
paper in the bottom of the pan, as chocolate burns so 
easily. This will make two loayes, and is well worth the 
time expended in its preparation. 


Hominy Griddle Cakes. 

These cakes are tender and delicate in texture, and so 
easily made that it requires only a few minutes to prepare 
them if the hominy has been previously cooked. Two 
eggs, half a teacupful of hominy well boiled, three tea- 
cupfuls of thick, sour milk, one flat teaspoonful of soda, 
two large kitchen cupfuls of flour and a pinch of salt 
Warm the hominy and rub well with the beaten eggs, then 
sift the flour and add milk alternately, reserving a little in 
which the soda must be well dissolved and added the last 
thing. This makes a quantity, and they will bake a beau- 
tiful brown if the griddle is hot and a piece of corned 
beef fat used to grease it. This I have found superior to 
pork or lard, and it is certainly more economical. 


Corn Muffins. 

Two eggs, one tablespeonful of butter, one of sugar. 
nearly a glassful of milk, one glassful of flour, one-hali 
glassful of Indian meal and one heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Rub the butter and sugar, add yolks. 
next beaten whites, then milk, flour and meal gradually. 
Bake in gem pans in a quick oven. The white meal is 
preferred. These have never failed, made according to 


directions. 
—Alice D. Abel. 
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HELPS FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 
Keep the Baby Warm. 


OROTHY’S arrival was awaited 
with unusual interest. Five of 
her predecessors in the nursery 
had been reared upon the hit or 
miss plan, but she was to have 
the benefit of all the experiences 
gained through the months of 
their babyhood, with none of 
their failures, and was to be thor- 
oughly a model infant. But in 
spite of the regularity with which 
she was fed, washed and dressed 
and put to bed, her slumbers 

were fitful and uneasy, and she did not sleep all the 
morning, all the afternoon, and all night, with due 
intervals for nourishment, as so very young a baby 
should have done. Nurse worried and I wondered 
till, one day, mother came on from New York to see 
the new grandchild. 

She looked at it with seeming indifference, for 
daughters, granddaughters and sisters have become 
a little monotonous in the family of late years. In- 
deed, “one and only,” as the solitary boy is some- 
times called, refused to hold the newcomer one after- 
noon, not only because it was Sunday and against 
his principles to work on that day, but also because 
the charge was a girl. ‘“ Now if it was a boy I would 


do it with pleasure,” he said. But after a while 
mother bent down and kissed the tiny face and said, 
“Ttis a dear little thing,” in just the tone she had 
used towards Anne, her first grandchild, and then 


wenton: “I have brought her something warm and 
comfortable to sleep under,” and she brought in from 
another room acheese.cloth comforter, twice the ordi- 
nary crib size, and of a dainty baby-blue, tufted with 
pale yellow. 

When we had finished admiring this, she showed 
the pillow of down, with its embroidered cover, 
bearing the words, “Slumber on, baby dear,” that 
went with the comforter. The good qualities of 
each were at once put to thetest. The quilt was laid 
on the cot, and the pillow placed across one-half the 
top, then the baby was laid in and the other half 
covered over her in such a way that not even the top 
of her tiny head could be seen, and charmed with 
such new and lovely surroundings she slept on and 
on. “She was not warm enough before,” said nurse, 
while I replied, “I am sure she will be smothered,” 
but no, rosy and happy she slept under circumstances 
that certainly suggested suffocation, but the nurse 
was reinforced by the doctor’s statement that a baby 
required a great deal of warmth. From thence until 
teething time, if baby was kept snug and warm, but 
notin a perspiration, she was in all respects the happy 
model it had been intended she should be, and dur- 
ing her long morning and afternoon naps, household 
duties were performed and family sewing accom- 


so that in hours it was an 
house and workbasket that were left while we sat and 
rocked gently to and fro in the hammock, or paid 
little visits to the nearest friends and neighbors. 
—Betsey Beeswax. 
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THE LIFE-YEAR. 
A NOVEMBER IDYL. 
The cold air surges round the hill, 
Where late the lark was singing, 
And icy fields lie bleak and chill 
Where summer flowers were springing. 


The leafiess trees bow with the blast, 
And stormy clouds are striving ; 

Shadows once golden, in autumn cast, 
Now blanch in snow-surf driving. 

The sturdy pine on the breezy hill, 
Once friendly song intoning, 

Is swept by storm-blasts now so chill 
That its ice-bound harp is groaning. 


Low in the vale where violets bloomed, 
And.the gay-banked stream ran sparkling, 
The withered flowers now ice-entombed 
Lie strewn where the brook runs darkling. 


The river that cooled the summer days, 
With murmuring wavelets dashing, 

Is thick with sleet andeits coarse, green waves 
On the burdened banks are splashing. 


Mountains that hailed the balmy morn, 
In autumn’s purple beaming, 

Stand lone and drear, their verdure shorn, 
And hoar their old tops gleaming. 


So the year grows old; its locks are white, 
Its tender bloom seems dying, 

But spring returns with youthful light, 
Fresh bloom again supplying. 


And when we reach the frosty days 
And fled is young affection, 

Though shorn of life’s attractive phase, 
*Tis not the close of action. 


When runs the life-stream turbid, cold— 
And snowy locks are strearming 

Life is not done, though man jocks old— 
The ruins are but seeming. 


The annual blooms, it falleth then, 
Yet spring a new plant lendeth: 

Man's form of threescore years and ten 
Falls as the life-year endeth. 

His spring returns, but findeth forms 
Like withered leaves decaying 

The unseen breath revives and warms, 
And again young life is plaving-- 

But playing through ethereal veins, 
Life’s new leaves, more enduring 

Than those the former year cast down 
In the progress of maturing. 

The blanching frosts come not again— 
This new life-year attaining ; 

The snows no more life’s bloom enchain 
With chill and blight and waning. 

For a land of youth‘and joy is ours, 
Where love and life are vernal— 

Where age comes not to dim our powers 
In the summer land eternal. 


— Yggdrasil. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 


’Tis not the place we occupy 
That makes us great or small, 
But how we fill the place we’re in 

That counts for all in all. 


And often men of least renown 
Are men of greatest worth ; 
“The world knows not its greatest men ”— 
They are not great by birth ; 


But through the simple ways of life, 
‘They rise from what they were, 
“ Make stepping stones of their dead selves "— 
And gain a vision clear. 


’Tis faithfulness in little things 
That makes the faithful great; 

’Tis this which builds their character, 
’Tis this which gives them weight. 


And little deeds are just as great, 
If faithfully performed, 

As storming castles, taking towns, 
Or charming senates thronged. 


For the heart-throb makes the worker, 
The life-blood makes the deed, 
We put ourselves in what we do; 
And this should be our creed. 
—J. N. McMillin. 
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FOR THE CAKE BASKET. 
Orange Cake. 
REAM together two cupfuls of sugar and the yolks 
( of four eggs, add the grated rind and juice of 
one orange, then one-half a cupful of cold water ; 
next, two cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and one of soda; lastly, add the whites of two 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake in layers. 

FILLING FOR CAKE.—The whites of two eggs beaten 
and made stiff with frosting sugar, add the juice and rind 
of one orange. 

lf the orange used in the cake is very large and 
juicy, it may require a little more flour. It is well to 
bakea tiny bit of the cake dough in a small tin before 
baking the whole cake to ascertain if there is enough 
flour in the cake. 

Lemon Cake. 

Cream together two cupfuls of sugar and one cupful of 
butter, add two-thirds of a cupful of milk, then the stiffly 
beaten whites of six eggs, and four level cupfuls of flour 
in which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder are mixed ; 
flavor with two teaspoonfuls of the extract of lemon. One- 
half of this recipe makes a nice cake. 

FROSTING FOR CAKE.—The stiffly beaten white of one 
egg made thick with frosting sugar, add the yolk of one 
egg to color the frosting yellow. Flavor with lemon. 
Vanilla Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half a cupful of butter, and 
the yolks of four eggs beaten together, add one-half cup- 
ful of milk in which one-half teaspoonful of soda is dis- 
solved, and one and two-thirds cupfuls of flour in which 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartaris mixed. Flavor with 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

If this cake is baked in a square pan, frosted with 
vanilla frosting, marked in squares, and each square 
ornamented with an English walnut it is very nice. 


Marble Chocolate Cake. 

Cream one-half cuptul of butter and one cupful of sugar 
together, add two eggs and beat thoroughly, next one-half 
cupful of milk in which one-half teaspoonful of sod is 
dissolved, one and two-thirds cupfuls of flour in which is 
mixed one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Take out two- 
thirds of a cupful of this dough and add a rounding table- 
spoonful of cocoa. Put one-half of the yellow batter in a 
cake tin, then put in the chocolate batter and the re- 
mainder of the yellow batter on top. Frost the top with 
chocolate frosting. 

Ribbon Cake. 

One-half cupful of butter and one cupful of sugar 
creamed together, add one-third cupful of milk and the 
beaten whites of three eggs, next two cupfuls of flour in 
which one rounding teaspoonful of baking powder is 
mixed. Bake in two jelly cake tins. 

DarK Part.—One-half cupful of sugar, scant one-half 
cupful of molasses, one mixing spoonful (a spoon a little 
larger than a tablespoon) rounding full of butter, yolks of 
two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sour milk, a small tea- 
spoonful of soda, one and one-third cupfuls of flour, one- 
half teaspoonful each of cloves and cinnamon, and a little 
nutmeg, one-half cupful of chopped raisins, one table- 
spoonful of tlour (this is not a part of the one and one-third 
cupfuls of flour) mixed with the raisins; bake in one layer. 
Put the cakes together, the dark one in the middle, with 
jelly or frosting as one prefers, and frost the top. 
Excellent Sponge Cake. 

Four eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of sugar, two cupfuls 
a little more than level full (about two and one-third cup- 
fuls) of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; lastly, 
add one cupful of hot milk. Flavor as you wish. 

Fig Layer Cake. 

One cupful of sugar and one mixing spoonful rounding 
full of butter creamed together, one egg, one cupful of 
milk in which dissolve one teaspoonful of soda, two level 
cupfuls of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar are mixed. Beat thoroughly and bake in two layers. 

FILLING AND FROSTING.—Boil one cupful of sugar and 
four tablespoonfuls of hot water together until the mixture 
“threads” when dropped from the spoon; take this from 
the stove, add one small cupful of figs that are chopped 
very fine, and the beaten white of one egg. Stir this until 
it cools, then put it between the layers and on top. Very 


nice. 
—Lenora Allen. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PICKED UP IN PASSING, 


A danger foreseen is half avoided. 

A constant guest is never welcome. 

Even sugar itself may spoil a good dish. 

A child’s birds and a boy’s wife are well used. 

Cooks are not to be taught in their own kitchen. 

Crows bewail the dead sheep, and then eat them. 

A diamond is valuable, though it lie on a dunghill. 

Dry bread at home is better than roast meat abroad. 

A colt you may break, but an old horse you never can. 

A fool may make money, but it requires a wise man to 
spend it. 

Cover your head by day as much as you will, by night 
as much as you can. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman’s Wisdom.”’— Tennyson. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BABY FINGERS. 
O, the touch of a dear little hand, 
Soft and dimpled, sweet and white, 
Laby fingers—waxen, clinging, 
Mamma’s joy and pure delight. 
The dear little hand, so tiny and clinging, 
So frail and c elicate—powerless quite— 
Vet nothing so potent, nothing so binding 
As the dear little hand that I hold to-night. 
The soft little hand, with mute caressing, 
Or with a dear little word, murmured soft and light,— 
“Mamma, darling "—“ precious ” 
As my benedictions, from lips so sweet and pure, to-night. 
And can it be that as years glide swiftly, 
Tre dear little hands which I hold to-night, 
Will gradually loosen their tender clinging, 
And that I alone shall be at night ? 
Or the dear little hand that I now am holding, 
And which I have held at morn, at night, 
Will some time choose that to another’s keeping, 
Be given the hand which I hold so tight? 
‘O, could we but hold the baby fingers 
Within our own while earth’s in sight, 
And tenderly guard the hands—the footsteps— 
In a way which is the truth, the light. 
— Virginia Stephens Folsom. 


A CHILD’S BLANKET AT AN AUCTION SALE. 

It had been a very busy day at the exchange, and 
the auctioneer had grown a trifle weary over the re- 
peated trials which had beset and worried even this 
Trojan son of the stump. The continual refrain of 
* Going, going, g-o-n-e !”’ echoed in his brain until he 
sighed for a respite from his labors. 

The eager crowd had come and gone for several 
hours, and as he stood on one of the velvet chairs 
that had come from—nobody but himself knew where, 
and gazed upon the upturned faces waiting for the 
next chance, he wondered vaguely if the desire to ob- 
tain something for a little animated the entire uni- 
verse. 

For many years had he been a prominent figure in 
the auction mart, and under his hammer had gone 
often the fruits of a lifetime of accumulation, gone 
for a song, treasures over which the miser had 


crooned, the lover sighed, the mother wept—all gone, 
and with them the associations of a tender past, carry- 
ing with them the scent of the faded rose Jeaves or 
the sounds of bitter weeping over woes that had 
wrung the soul. 

* Going, g-o-n-e!’’ had echoed above the cushions 
into which the tears of happiness had dropped and 
over the velvets which had marked the impress of 
tiny feet, long since tripping in the aisles of the un- 
known. 

“How much am I offered?” had sent to the four 
corners of the earth so many things that day that the 
auctioneer hoped there was nothing left; but there 
was. His indefatigable assistant had raked from a 
corner a bundle of bedding and handed it to his em- 
ployer. 

“What can I get for this?” he cried, force of habit 
forcing him into the rut again. “ Another oppor- 
tunity.”” Even as he unrolled the small bundle some 
one bid— 

“ Fifty cents.” 

Then not another voice broke the stillness which 
settled over the crowd as a child’s blanket hung be- 
fore their gaze. Why? Did the sight of that small 
woolen cover tell to them, the callous crowd, a pitiful 
story? 

The busy man forgot to cry his refrain as he dropped 
his eyes upon the little square. Here and there upon 
its surface smail stains, as if tears had fallen, met his 
eye, and his mind went back a few years before that 
day to a scene he would never forget. 

The bedchamber was darkened. About the blinds 
the gleams of sunlight crept into the room and fell 
like golden shafts upon the little cot over whiclr his 
wife hung in an agony of bitter pain. He saw again 
the little white hands—hands that had crept so often 
about his neck at night as he lay by his side—pick 
faltering at just such a cover as he now held in his 
grasp. He saw the little head with its mass of tan- 
gled curls moving restlessly on the pillow, and he felt 
again the hot touch of the red lips upon which he had 
pressed his own in loving caress, eager to soften the 
pain and to woo back into health the loved little form 
slowly drifting, drifting away. 

The crowd was gone. This busy man saw nothing 
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but the child who had grown to his very being and 
then loosed his lit le grasp on the world and had gone 
drifting, drifting out into a sea which promised infinite 
love, but left bitter desolation and despair for those 
left behind. The tears fell down upon his bearded 
cheeks, and as he felt the hot drops he awoke from 
his dream. 
“Gone for fifty cents to the only and last bidder.” 
The auctioneer sighed heavily as he got down from 
his stand and watched the crowd depart, and then he 
went home to his wife, his heart filled with sorrow at 
the thought of his own dear little one, and the empty 
cradle packed away in the garret.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 
++ ee + 
LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 

Little shoes and stockings, what a tale ye speak, 

Of the swollen eyelids and the tear-wet cheek ; 

Of the nightly vigil, and a daily prayer, 

Of the buried darling, present everywhere. 


Brightly-plaided stockings of the finest wool, 

Rounded feet and dainty, each a stocking full; 
Tiny shoes of crimson—shoes that never more 
Will awaken echoes from the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the worth of Indies could your worth eclipse, 
Priceless little treasure, pressed to whitened lips, 
As the mother muses, from the world apart, 
Leaning on the arrow that has pierced her heart. 


Head of flaxen ringlets, eyes of heaven’s blue, 

Parted mouth—a rosebud—pearls just peeping through, 
Soft arms fondly twining round her neck at eve, 

Little shoes and stockings, these the dream ye weave. 


Weave ye yet another of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother turn away from this; 
Bid her dream believing little feet await, 
Watching for her passing through the pearly gate. 
—Christian Advocate. 
++ + + + 
GETTING CHILDREN TO SLEEP. 

One important step in the work of getting children 
to sleep is to see that they are healthfully weary be- 
fore going to bed. For the furtherance of this aim it 
is best to avoid letting the child have an afternoon 
nap, as overmuch sleep during the day necessarily 
lessens the chances for resting through the night. 
Every child requires a sleep of an hour or two during 
the morning, and should awaken in time for the mid- 
day meal—the heartiest of the day. This over, it is 
well to let the afternoon be spent in happy occupa- 
tion, out of doors, if the weather be suitable, and in 
auy case in fresh, pure air. Ill-ventilated and over- 
heated rooms are highly detrimental to the health 
ane happiness of a child, and tend to produce undue 
stimulus of brain, resulting in headache and a general 
feverish excitement. Children should live perfectly 
natural lives; they should rise early, and go to bed 
not later than seven o'clock in the evening; and they 
should be provided with plain, wholesome food and 
hygienic clothing. 

Many children find it impossible to sleep when 
hungry, and this fact demands a good deal of con- 


sideration on the mother’s part. While a hearty meal 
should never be partaken of immediately before bed- 
time, a cup of warm milk, sipped slowly, will rarely 
have other than a soothing effect, particularly if it be 
preceded by a warm sponge bath. The latter, in- 
deed, is very essential to perfect health, and is, 1n it- 
self, an excellent means of inducing refreshing sleep. 
— Standard Delineator. 
++ + + 


BILLS OF FARE FOR BABY. 


Here are a few which will agree with any healthy 
child of from twelve months to two and a half years 
of age. 

Milk to drink. Half a saucerful of oatmeal with a 
little butter and salt. Halfa saucerful of oatmeal! 
with cream andsugar. A few teaspoonfuls of strained 
prune juice. 

Thoroughly mashed potato, with a little butter, 
cream and salt. A thick strip of rare beefsteak to 
suck (should be allowed only the juice). A few tea- 
spoonfuls of finely-scraped apple. Milk to drink. 

Half of a soft-boiled egg. Milk toast. Baby tea— 
made of milk and warm water in equal proportions, 
with sugar and a drop of vanilla. 

Bread and milk. Two teaspoonfuls of fine-graine: 
apple sauce. Half a slice of bread with beefsteak 
gravy. 

Half a saucerful of rice with butter and salt. Half a 
saucerful of rice with cream and sugar. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls of orange juice. Milk to drink. 


Half a teacupful of beef tea. Crackers and milk. 
Third of a slice of bread with pure maple sirup. 

A little strained fig sirup (if constipated), made by 
boiling figs in water with sugar. Mush and milk. 
Small slice of bread and butter without crust. 

A teaspoonful of the breast of chicken or turkey 
minced very fine. Toast and milk. Small lump of 
sugar for dessert. 

Oatmeal, crackers and milk. Baked potato, cream 
and salt. Whipped cream, sweetened and flavored. 

Half slice of buttered toast without crust. Bread 
and‘milk. Taste of custard, wine jelly or melted va- 
nilla or chocolate ice cream. 


+++ + + 
WHAT? 


What is thought of the women who load themselves 
down with pearls and rubies and emeralds, who sit 
half naked in the boxes of the opera house, calling 
attention not to the beauty, the symmetry, the charm 
of their costume properly ornamented, but to the fact 
that they carry with them a famous stomacher worth 
$150,000, and at the same time encircle their scrawny 
necks with pearl necklaces valued from $10,000 to 
$50,000, displaying mammoth collections of gems and 
curious stones and jewels which would adorn a mu- 
seum and excite the hearty delight and enthusiasm 
of a lapidary? 
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Songs of tho Home inthe Home, 


**Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything.” 


THE DEAR OLD SABBATH. 
Hold fast to the dear old Sabbath, 
To the day of peaceful rest ; 
Look back to the days of childhood 
That its tranquil glories biessed ; 
Hold fast to its quiet pleasures, 
All its sweet traditions save, 
For the sake of the weary living, 
And the memories of the grave. 


Hold fast to the dear old Sabbath, 
lhat is neared, like a verdant isle, 
On the week’s dull sea of toiling, 
With a thankful, happy smile. 
One day give the Great Creator, 
3e thy creed whate’er it may ; 
For the sake of human freedom 
Keep the dear, old Sabbath day. 
—-George M. Vickers. 
++ + + + 
THE BIBLE AND SUNDAY. 


I am always shy of discussing religious questions 
in “ Truth,” but I make an exception in the matter 
of Sabbatarianism, because in this instance a section 
of religious fanatics seek to interfere with the natural 
liberty of those who conscientiously disagree with 
them. Here, then, is an interesting extract from a 
letter written to me by one who was brought up in the 
strictest Scotch notions of Sabbath-keeping. but has 
had the courage to emancipate himself. There is 
nothing new, of course, in what he says, but it is a 
point which cannot be too frequently or too strongly 
accentuated : 


I have been occupying myself this fine Sunday after- 
noon by looking up, with the help of the Concordance, 
every occasion on which Christ mentions the Sabbath, and 
1 find that He only does so to blame, in no uncertain 
terms, the Sabbatical fanatics of his day. In proof of 
this, | may refer you to Matthew xii., 1-3; Mark ii., 27-28 ; 
Mark iii. 1-5; Luke vi. 1-10; Luke xiii., 11-16: John 
v., 9 18. 

Again, in Mark x., 19, and Mark xii., 28-31, we have a 
full expression of his opinion as to what are the important 
commandments, and in neither of them is there the 
slightest allusion to the second commandment. How in 
the face of such overwhelming evidence have we managed 
to develop the extravagant ideas of Sunday observance 
prevalent in England and Scotland ? 


The answer is, I suppose, by following Moses in 
preference to Christ—though, and this is the strangest 
fact of all, the ordinances of Moses had reference to 
Saturday, not Sunday, and the true Sabbath is un- 
ceremoniously disregarded by Sabbatarians. It must 
be remembered, however, that this aberration has 
only developed during the last three or four hundred 
years of the Christian era, and is confined to a small 
portion of Christendom.—London Truth. 

++ + + + 
TRUST. 
Let us leave it with Him, all the doubts and the fears, 
The sorrows and joys that encompass the years, 


And leaving it there, since He knows what is best, 
Let us rest, oh, my heart, trusting him let us rest. 


Know you not, oh, my heart, that the darksomest gloom, 

Hovering ’round was from troubles that never have come 
When we trembled and shrank, by some terror opprest— 

That came not? then rest, oh, my heart, let us rest! 


We have traversed the heights where the angels have trod— 
In the sunshine of peace, o’er the hills of our God; 

We have camped in the lands lying low, and the chill 

Of their noisomest vapors wrought us no ill. 


Then why, oh, my heart, do we falter and shrink ? 
If abysses are near, there are walls on the brink; 
Do the roses of Sharon turn pale with affright ? 
Or the lilies go drooping for fear of the night ? 


Let us rest, oh, my heart, on the arm that is strong; 
He has kept us so safe, He has held us so long— 
Let us leave it with Him, in the dark or the light, 
And leaving it there ‘twill be right, twill be right! 
—Nellie Hart Woodworth, 
+++ + + 
THE JOYS OF REPENTANCE. 

We read, “There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repeuteth.” Here 
again we find that what causes heaventy joy with the 
angels, is not anything arising from the possession of 
rich treasures, or from their occupying splendid 
mansions; nor yet from their viewing beautiful ob- 
jects, fine and varied scenery, nor even from the 
gratification of worshiping and praising the Lord. 
These are simply the effects of their joy, but not the 
cause. Being, as we are told, “all ministering spirits 
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to the heirs of salvation,” they find their chief 
pleasure in aiding and inclining the sinner to repent 
—change his mind and life—in order that he may 
share with them in their heavenly blessedness. ‘The 
consciousness of aiding man in forsaking his sins 
affords them more joy than all outward pleasures 
combined; and why? because the moving spring of 
heavenly delight is the Lord’s love in their inmost 
souls, which prompts them to look, not primarily at 
selt and external things, however beautiful to behold, 
or precious to possess, but rather to the well-being 
of others, and thus to imitate the example of the 
Lord, whose blessedness consists not in receiving, 
but in giving of his fullness to others. This is the 
Lord’s joy; and as angels are ever imitating him, it 
is their joy also.—Rev. S. Jepson. 

++ + + + 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 
Her little feet have wandered all the busy, tired day, 
Along the paths where sunbeams with the shadows love 
to play. 
And now, at night, she comes to me, my sleepy little fay, 
To rest within my arms awhile till she is tucked away. 


Her little hands are pliant now, they yield to my caress, 

And drooping lids to dreamland’s charms would willingly 
confess, 

Yet closer to my breast she sinks, her thoughts are far away 

Across the borderland where she will soon be tucked away. 


Ah! little life, my load of care slips down when you appear, 

Your goldylocks light up my life with very precious cheer— 

I wonder if you think or know how rich I count each day 

When all my hopes and all my love with you are tucked away ! 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


++ + + 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness, first of all, is a duty a man owes to 
himself. Any physician will tell you that one of the 
best preventives of disease is cheerfulness, and one 
of the best curatives, when disease has set in, is that 
happy and hopeful disposition that feels it is all for 
the best, whatever comes, health or sickness, life or 
what they call death. Such a man will be restored 
to health under the most adverse circumstances, 
while the strong but despondent and melancholy dis- 
position will weaken and fade away. All the doctors 
in the land cannot save a man who has not energy 
enough to will his own existence. Thinking of this 
the great English historian said that cheerfulness was 
worth more than £5,000 a year. 

Moreover, a man owes it to his family to cast 
trouble away when he comes to his home. Heisa 
selfish being who, having trouble in his trade or 
calling or profession, always brings his trouble home 
for the purpose of making every one else miserable. 
There is no bravery or manliness in that kind of 
thing, no thoughtfulness for others’ happiness, no 
trust in God that all will be for the best. The one at 
home may also forget and weary the already tired 
man with complaints beyond his power to change. It 
may, therefore, be set down as an axiom, that home 


happiness depends upon the woman meeting the 
man with a pleasant face, though her body may 
be weary and her heart sick; it depends upon 
the man having a kind and a cheerful countenance, 
though that day all had gone wrong, and he had 
found, or thought he had found, that all men were 
liars. 

It comes naturally to pass that if cheerfulness is 
a duty a man owes to himself and his family, it is 
also one he owes to the nation and age in which he 
lives. What are commonly called hard times are 
caused in nine cases out of ten by the people, as a 
nation, slowly or suddenly getting despondent, slowly 
or suddenly failing to trust in the nation as a nation. 
But in reality there is usually no reason for hard times. 
There is just as much money in America, and more, 
than there was a few years ago. ‘The crops have not 
failed, nor the horiesty of trade, more than at any 
other time. Think of the humble way our fathers 
lived. The people simply fall into the bad habit of 
saying times are hard and money tight. After a 
while so much talk leads men to believe something is 
wrong, and then every man fails to work as hard as 
he can, holding every cent of money he can get hold 
of, and thereby comes hard times. It is like the 
sweep of a pestilence over a land. More than half 
the people who get the cholera or any other scourge 
get it by fear. Every man who joins in the talk 
about hard times will suffer from what his own words 
and want of trust may bring. After a while, when 
men find that it yields rather poor interest keeping 
their capital locked up, they will begin again to send 
their money out, and then, in commercial language, 
“confidence will be restored.” After a while, when 
men fall to believing in God, and to giving his church 
as they ought to give his divine body, God will open 
the windows of Heaven as of old, and the blessing 
of better times will come.—Rev. Frank Montrose 
Clendenen. 


+*~+ + + + 


SONG AND SENTIMENT. 


Morning, morning on the mountains, 
Golden-vestured, snowy-browed ! 
Morning light of clear resplendence, 
Shining forth without a cloud; 
Morning songs of jubilation, 
Thrilling through the crystal air; 
Morning joy upon all faces, 
New and radiant, fresh and fair. 


For light and hfe 
End the war and crown the strife. 
Joy to the faithful one full shall be given! 
Rising in splendor that never shall set, 
The morning of triumph shall dawn on thee yet, 
When gladness and love for ever have met 
In Heaven. 


The threefold blessing Israel heard three thousand years ago, 
God grant it may on thee to-day in power and fullness flow ! 
For, faithful and unchangeable, each word of God is sure; 
Though Heaven and Earth shall pass away, His promise shall 


endure. 
—-Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Serlal 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Afoot LIKE MANY ANOTHER new fashion or 
or fancy, the use of the bicycle has grown 
Awheel. upon us so suddenly that many important 
questions connected with the matter are 
still unsettled, even in the minds of those who have 
given tothem much and serious thought. One of the 
most important of these problems, in connection with 
the growing use of the whee! by women, is as to its 
effect upon their health. Dr. Skene, an eminent 
physician and famous surgeon of New York, a very 
competent, impartial and careful observer, does not 
hesitate to declare that in his opinion more harm 
then good comes from the use of the wheel by women 
—the harm coming, not from moderate and rational 
use, to be sure, but from abuse. In a recent inter- 
view upon the subject the doctor said: 

“A certain amount of pleasure and healthful exer- 
cise may be obtained by a certain class of women in 
moderate bicycle riding. But in its use, value and 
general adaptability I would not place it at the head 
of the list of exercises for women, but would instead 
place it at or near the foot. If a girl or woman is of 
such an indolent disposition that she will not take 
exercise enough of any kind to keep her in health, 
but takes to a bicycle because it is fashionable, she 
will be greatly improved thereby, both mentally and 
physically. Such a one is not at all likely to injure 
herself by overdoing. There is still another class 
who find the bicycle beneficial. I refer to those 
whose duties keep them indoors and mostly sitting, 
and who still have time for out-of-door exercise and 
cannot keep horses. Such people find the wheel a 
great convenience and help. Again, those who are 
active, ambitious and can indulge in all the rational 
exercises may devote a little time to bicycling with 
pleasure and profit. As an exercise intended to aid 
the development of growing girls, the use of the 
wheel is very limited indeed. It has no advantages 
over walking that I can see. In fact, walking is a 
more general exercise of the whole body than bicy- 
cling, and, being more natural, is better in every way, 
so far as healthful occupation is concerned. 


“Considered as an occupation, recreation or exer- 
cise for mature women it is capable of doing much 
harm, and is evidently much abused. Excluding 
those already referred to, who have nothing to do 
and not much inclination to do, bicycling, like any 
other occupation is useful, beneficial. But for those 
whose duties in life tax their energy and strength to 
the fullest extent, bicycling is simply an overtaxation. 
I have seen so many women who were overdoing 
mentally and physically, later advised to ride a bicycle 
as a recreation. And with the same result as the 
farmer’s boy who chopped wood during his hour for 
rest at noon. One who is mentally or physically tired 
or exhausted is never rested by violent or even active 
muscular exercise. How absurd it is, then, to advise 
one to take a ride before or after a day’s work that in 
itself is all that she is able to do. Finally, the great- 
est objection to the bicycle is that it is abused by be- 
ing overdone. The most difficult lesson to learn is 
to take everything in moderation.” To these state- 
ments, which cover but a small portion of the ground, 
should be added mention of the extent to which use 
of the bicycle affects the action of the heart. The 
numerous deaths from heart disease, induced by ex- 
cessive riding, should be a sufficient warning to all 
who have any reason even to suspect the existence 
of organic disease of the heart. 

+++ + + 

Doctor—The bicycle gives people the best exercise in 
the world. 

Patient—But I can’t afford to ride a bicycle. 

Doctor—O, you don’t need to ride one; just dodge 
them.—New York Herald 


Again the ONE OF THE most serious rroblems 
Wife-Beater. before the police and judicial authori- 
ties of the cities is that of the proper 

punishment of the brutal coward known as the wife- 
beater. There was chivalric if not poetic justice in 
the course recently pursued by a magistrate at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. One of this class of offenders was 
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brought before him, and declared that he preferred consideration ot one for another? Let the reform of 
going to prison rather than working for the support begin in the home, where the husband and the wife, av 
of his large family. But the magistrate did not think parents and children, as well as guest and host, shall tin 
best to send the fellowto prison. Having exhausted each try to learn the lesson of a broad, mutual chiv- pa 
all other means, and being himself a man of muscle, alry, whose object shall be the making of life a more ye 
he invited the fellow into his private office, and ad- pleasant thing. No “reformer” will have to go far the 
ministered such a pommeling that the dazed brute to find a field; he can probably begin “right at tai 
bellowed for mercy, and meekly promised to conduct home,” and work into the world at large as his am- bri 
liimself as a model husband and father should. But bition or strength holds out! dre 
this course, though effective, was scarcely a dignified “ ee pai 
or a legal proceeding in itself, and not all justices you ens wen to cul 
could carry out a similar a neitegg! even should they reform him. Thatis noble. May I ask who it is? an 
desire. The New York Tribune, in calling attention Miss Beauti—It’s young Mr. Bondclipper. dat 
to a case where a man had been arrested four times “Indeed! 1 did not know he had any bad habits.” ent 
for trying to beat out his wife’s brains, it developing “Yes, his friends say that he is becoming quite miserly.” gov 
at the trial that he had thus brutally assaulted her --New York Weekly. in ; 
thirty-six times, uses language which is not a morsel bas ye a ee the 
too energetic: “ Perhaps the most obvious thing is to — a : d an 
make the penalty for wife-beating much more severe = = wh 
than it is. A man who has assaulted his wife Bab eaeness existing i the world is permaps ten 
thirty-six times and been arrested for it four times, ‘i nowhere — painfully illustrated than hea 
ought without hesitation to be put where he will do : in the treatment of chiidren. And it is a mo 
no more harm for a considerable term of years ; and field into which philanthropic endeavor has not yet air 
women who has been thes treated should be earnestly and extensively as it should have 
promptly freed from all legal obligations to the author $0"¢- To be sure, much has already been accom- 
of her woe. The whipping post has been suggested, plished ; but the field is still a The Daily ” 
but will scarcely find favor in this community. But News Fresh Air Fund of Chicago recently issued a bab 
long imprisonment at the hardest of labor would be small pamphlet, prepared by a physician long con- “if 
approved by all. Wife-beating is a hideous reproach nected with one of Chicago s medical colleges, and com 
to our civilization. It should be done away with, no otherwise brought into extensive experience with the Peo 
matter how stern the necessary means.” sick babies of his city. In the preface to the bro- 
chure, which was entitled “ How to Feed a Baby for oL 
oS eS Ten Cents a Day on Domestic Foods,” the author ii 
“Do you THINK the baby really understands every-  jndulged in some remarks which have a much wider Cott 
thing that is said?” ; application than to the city of Chicago —or the whole 
Father—Yes; from the way he cries I know he heard United states, for that matter. Referring to the chil- that 
me speak of wanting to take a nap.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. dren who had been brought to the Daily News San- anita 
eee 2 itarium at Lincoln Park during the past nine years, clot! 
In Honor AN EXCHANGE says that “an Eng- _ he says: New 
Preferring lish educator of reputation proposes “Experience has shown that many of the sick pied 
One Another. to introduce into the education of babies brought there are sick because they have was 
young women and girls the princi- been badly fed by parents who were ignorant of the cost 
ples of chivalry toward the male sex. He maintains fact that a baby’s stomach is weak and delicate, and has 
that this has been entirely neglected in the teaching cannot possibly digest things which the father and be— 
of girls, and, while boys have been taught to pay due mother can eat withoat causing any disturbance. wife. 
deference to women, the girls have not been taught Last summer babies were brought to the sanitarium woul 
that they owed any consideration to any one—either with diarrhcea and dysentery caused by eating such thon 
of their own or the opposite sex. Theresult hasbeen foods as sauerkraut, onions, fried potatoes, cucum- lenic 
selfish and inconsiderate women, who accept all bers, cabbage, and such things as only the strong hast 
chivalrous attentions from men asa right, without a stomach of a working man or woman could digest. the 
thought that they owe even the courtesy of a thank Even little babies with nursing bottles had been and | 
you in return. It is a good time to begin such teach- given ‘ pop’ and ginger ale by mothers who knew no it ha 
ing when women are entering upon a wider sphere of better.” And he adds: “The need for more knowl- of « 
work with a greater recognition of rights the same as_ edge about baby feeding, among the working classes, was 
those of men. It would be a loss rather than a gain 1s shown by the fact that last year nearly one-half of been 
if these new rights should be assumed in such a way _ all the deaths in this city was of infants or children entr: 
as to knock down the old ideas of chivalry among under five years of age. To be exact, 12,363 children Hun 
men, and the best way to maintain these will be to died in this one year who failed to reach their fifth into 
teach the new woman the’same chivalry toward men birthday. Less than half this enormous number of He | 
as used to be taught boys toward women.” But why deaths was due to contagious diseases, such as scarlet activ 
not, fora little time, try the idea of teaching universal fever, measles, diphtheria, etc. In the present state stalv 
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of medical science these diseases are not altogether 
avoidable, and for a time at least children will con- 
tinue to die of these diseases in the future as in the 
past. But more than half the children who died last 
year died from diseases which were preventable, and 
they would not have died if parents had obeyed cer- 
tain well-known laws of health which cannot be 
broken in vain. To be sure, a large number of chil- 
dren die from diseases which they inherit from their 
parents, and such diseases are for the most part in- 
curable. Others, again, die from exposure to cold 
and dampness. Children who are brought up in 
dark and damp basements, where the sunlight never 
enters, cannot be healthy. There seems to be no 
good reason why people, however poor, should live 
in apartments of this description. By going out in 
the suburbs of the city rents are cheap, and sunlight 
and fresh air only cost the extra trouble of going 
where they are. If a family must live in a crowded 
tenement, the upper floors are always the most 
healthy. If there is a baby in the family it is all the 
more important to avoid the basement, with its foul 
air, absence of sunlight and nearness to the sewers.” 


+ 


“Tommy,” said his mother, “can’t you amuse your 
baby brother for a while?”’’ “ Yes’m,” answered Tommy, 
“if you'll hold him up at the window, I'll get the boys to 
come and play in front of the house.”-—Harper’s Young 
People. 

+o + 


«Love WE USED TO HEAR, long since, pleas- 
ina ing homilies about “love in a cottage ”"— 
Cottage.”” quite an old-time notion and out of 


fashion now; but it must be confessed 
that there is something—some iniangible, potent, 
subtile power—which calls up the old phrase, and 
clothes it with an attraction ever new, as we read a 
New York correspondent’s description of an unoccu- 
pied mansion in that city. The structure in question 
was built for one of the city’s wealthy magnates, and 
cost two and a half millions; but, says the writer, “it 
has never been occupied, and they say it never will 
be—at least by him. He built it to gratify his young 
wife, whom society will not receive. The people she 
would like to know decline her acquaintance, but she 
thought if she had a fine house they might be more 
lenient, and so this mansion was built. But while it 
has never been advertised or placed upon the market, 
the real estate dealers understand that it is for sale 
and that Mr. Huntington would let it go for less than 
ithas cost him. The house is of rough granite and 
of enormous size. It was commenced in 1881 and 
was ten years in building. For three years it has 
been under the charge of a watchman and the main 
entrance is boarded up. Some people say that Mr. 
Huntington has a superstition that when he moves 
into his palace the angel of death will move in too. 
He is seventy-four years old, but has the vigor and 
activity of a man of fifty, and his massive frame is as 
stalwart and erect as it was twenty years ago. He 


has been one of the most fearless men in the world 
in all other things, but his friends say that he has an 
absolute conviction that old men who grow rich and 
build fine houses are not allowed to live in them.” 


~+++ 


“Look AT ME,” said Cholly’s father, indignantly. “1 
don’t waste my time as you do. I work every day of my 
life except Sunday ” 

And Cholly almost shed a tear as he answered: “] 
know it. And it’s the wegwet of my life that we cawn’t 
send you to some place wheah they'll cure you of the 
beastly habit.”—Washington Star. 


About “WHAT A NICE, FAT BARY!” says an 
that admiring friend “Yes; but do you 
Fat Baby. know, I am worrying about him every 


day! Just read that!” and the anxious 
mother passes a worn paper to the friend, pointing to 
an article on “ Fatty*Degeneration of Babies,” pur- 
porting to have been written by a prominent physi- 
cian, carrying this curious combination of sense and 
nonsense: “Most infants do become thus diseased 
before they are three months old. ‘This stops the 
growth and leaves the poor deceived parents nothing 
but increase in weight to boast of; and when the 
poor little victim to his own greed and his parents’ 
folly gets to the end of his tether he melts away like 
butter in a hot oven, and then it is seen how poor (in 
flesh) he has been all the time. Few comprehend the 
broad difference between flesh and fat. The first is 
lean meat—muscle—the result of growth ; while fat— 
I don’t care how hard and solid it may be—is the 
product or accumulation of unexcretial excess. This 
is why no one bets adollar on a fat horse or a fat man 
—they are ‘soft’ and ‘can’t stay.’ It is every whit 
as true of a fat baby. The only wonder is that any 
infant lives sixty days from birth. Fed before birth 
but three times a day, he is after birth subjected to 
ten or twenty meals in the twenty-four hours. Before 
birth he grows at the rate of about ten pounds per 
year, after birth he is permitted to fat at. the rate of 
fifty pounds per year until chronic dyspepsia or some 
acute disease interferes. Feel of a kitten, calf, colt, 
or a young robin—-they are and remain while growing 
but little more than skin and bones and fur or 
feathers, because unable to get enough to fatten 
them, and they never die—rarely have any sort of 
disease. Children are never fairly ‘ out of the woods’ 
until they reach the lean age and have pipe-stem legs 
and arms, with no rolls of fatty tissue anywhere about 
them. Could they be kept so from birth and not per- 
mitted to over-indulge, so that their appetites would 
always be reliable for plain food, they would have no 
infantile diseases to enrich our pockets.” ‘Ten to one 
the “physician” who wrote that alarming article 
never saw the inside of a medical college. No 
educated physician would describe prenatal feeding 
as occurring “three times a day;” while the closing 
exhortation as to over-indulgence. and keeping the 
appetite “reliable for plain food” are certainly far- 
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fetched. Not many infants are fed upon fancy 
dishes, over-spiced or highly-seasoned foods ; and in 
fact most of the food given them is of a decidedly 
“plain” nature—especially if they take largely or 
entirely that provided and intended by nature for 
them. Those not properly fed, instead of accumu- 
lating an excess of fat, are very apt to lose even their 
poor little muscles, and too often life itself. Infants 
are human beings, just as certainly as are adults ; and 
it is just as natural for certain individuals to be 
“lean and scrawny,” others well developed and 
muscular, and yet others naturally fat and plump, in 
childhood as in dotage. And in many instances this 
excess of fat will assert itself, even though the patient 
lives at the verge of starvation. Certainly, as all 
medical authorities recognize, the assimilative work 
of the system is not just what it should be; but it 
does not necessarily follow that there is any fault in 
the feeding, or any danger to the future health, 
strength and life of the child—save in materially 
abnormal instances, when it is the natural habit, and 
not the food, which is at fault. Do not overfeed, by 
any means; but on the other hand, do not starve 
baby through fear that he will become too fat. When 
his little legs get able to carry his busy body about, 
he will soon rid himself of the surplus. 
+ + 


FEATHERSTONE— Look here, Willie. When I amin the 
parlor with your sister do you ever peek through the 
keyhole ? 

Willie—Sometimes, when mamma isn’t there—New 
York World. 

++ + + 
The Breath FROM THE FREQUENCY with which 
is panaceas for so many earthly ills are 
the Life. discovered and adopted, it seems 
strange that there should still exist 
sickness and sorrow, sighing and dying. One of the 
latest discoveries (and one which has a substantial 
basis of common sense) relates to a correct and ade- 
quate use of the breath, as Goop HouseKEEPING has 
always advised and instructed. “It is perhaps one 
of the signs of the times,” says a recent writer, “to 
those alert for indications, that the art of breathing 
has become more and more a subject of attention. 
Oculists as well as physiologists go deeply into its 
study in a way hardly to be touched upon here. Phy- 
sicians have cured aggravated cases of insomnia by 
long-drawn, regular breaths, fever-stricken patients 
have been quieted, stubborn forms of indigestion 
made to disappear. A tendency to consumption 
may be entirely overcome, as some authority has 
within the last few years clearly demonstrated, by 
exercises in breathing. Seasickness, too, may be 
surmounted, and the victim of hypnotic influence 
taught to withstand the force of any energy directed 
against him. There is a famous physician of Mu- 
nich, who has written an extensive work upon the 
subject of breathing. He has, besides, formulated a 
system by which asthmatic patients are made to walk 
without losing breath, while sufferers from weaknesses 


of the heart are cured. At Meran, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, his patients (almost every royal house of Eu- 
rope is represented) are put through a certain system 
of breathing and walking. The mountain paths are 
all marked off with stakes of different colors, each 
indicating the number of minutes in which a patient 
must walk the given distance, the breathing and 
walking being in time together. As the cure pro- 
gresses, the ascents are made steeper and steeper.” 
A generous, unstinted use of the lungs, employing 
plenty of fresh, pure air, is certainly a most excellent 
practice for those who would live long and well— 
which is pretty much equivalent to that living hap- 
pily which the story books used to mention. 
++ + + 

SOME AUTHORITY says that sleeplessness which is 
caused by pressure of blood in the head may be overcome 
by applying to the back of the neck a cloth wet in cold 
water. 

+ 

They of TALKING OF CATS—and this is a season 
Nine when their presence is very much in evi- 
Lives. dence, every pleasant night—it is a pecu- 
liar thing that they should be at once the 

most affectionate and the most mysterious of house 
hold pets. One can never tell when the origina! 
traits of the prehistoric state of Mrs. Cat will show 
themselves, perhaps in the working of irreparable mis- 
chief. On account of these traits, the cat has been 
from time immemorial associated in popular supe:- 
stition with many uncanny subjects, and in a great 
deal of harrowing lore about the supernatural the 
cat is a prominent character. In the middle age in 
Europe, says Robert Blight, the cat was associated 
with witchcraft, and one of the weird sisters who 
ruled the fate of the age was not complete without 
her black cat to represent her master, or grimalkin— 
a gray cat to represent the “familiar spirit.” They 
were supposed to suck the breath of children, and 
parents to this day carefully keep cats away from 
cradles. A black cat approaching the bedside of a 
sick person was an unfailing sign of approaching 
death. Lady Wilde has an Irish story of the visit of 
a great cat which invaded the house of a fisherman 
in Connemara and consumed the best fish: “* The 
house suddenly became quite dark, and the door was 
burst open as if by the blast of a tempest, when in 
walked a huge black cat, who went straight up to the 
fire, then turned around and growled. ‘Why, surely 
this is the devil,’ said a young girl, who was by, sort- 
ing fish. ‘I'll teach you how to call me names,’ saic| 
the cat, and jumping at her, he scratched her arm 11! 
the blood came. ‘There now,’ said he, ‘you'll be 
more civil another time when a gentleman comes to 
see you.’” A man with a club could not drive him 
away, and he consumed the fish, but after being 
driven out of the house by the black cat's fury, the 
mistress returned with a bottle of holy water and 
sprinkled him. ‘No sooner was this done than a 
dense black smoke filled the place, through which 
nothing was seen but the red eyes of the cat, burning 
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like coals of fire. Then the smoke gradualy cleared 
away, and she saw the body of the creature burning 
slowly till it became shriveled and black like a cin- 
der, and finally disappeared.” ‘These demon cats 
are frequently met with in the folklore of Europe. 
-~+ + + + 

“MAMMA,” said Willie, “do you pay Jennie $15 a 

month for looking after me?” 


“ No, $16,” said mamma. “She is a good nurse and 
deserves it.” 


“Well, I say, ma, I'll look after myself for $10. You'll 

save $6 by it.” 
++ + 

Soap Sort Soap is a very useful article—not 

Making. only among politicians, but for house- 

wives. (That used by the two classes, 
however, is not made in the same manner, and this 
writing refers to the household variety.) “ Soap- 
making day” is not the institution that it was to our 
grandmothers; yet there are many in country and 
village, having out-of-door facilities, who can well 
afford to manufacture the supply required for their 
home use. A contributor to one of the newspapers 
gives this description of an excellent method of 
procedure :— 

“Instead of the old-time barrel with holes bored 
in and near the bottom, a more expeditious way is to 
build a trough-like leach out of matched fencing long 
enough and high enough to hold all the ashes that 
have been accumulated. It saves the trouble of re- 
filling the leach twice or three times. In the bottom 
of this leach put a layer of straw and a peck or so of 
good lime ; on top of this put the ashes, pounding 
them down as added, leaving a depression in the 
middle to hold the water better. Then if there are 
men or boys whose services are to be had, have them 
fill a couple of barrels of water for your convenience. 
Soft water is best if it can be spared. Pour the water 
on gradually, so that it will take the strength of the 
ashes and make good lye. Usually the first that runs 
off is very strong, and it gradually becomes weaker 
the longer it runs. As it collects fill the big ketile 
and when nearly full put a fire under it. If clear 
grease is used it is well to wait until the lye is hot 
before putting it in. Six quarts of clear grease will 
make a barrel of soap—so say experienced makers of 
soft soap. 

“On a farm, with ordinary care, there will always 
be sufficient grease to make all the soap needed for 
a large family. If the ashes are good and everything 
else has been well done, once boiling up will make 
the soap. It should, however, be kept hot all day, to 
prevent separation. In the morning it will be cool 
enough to be dipped out and put in a barrel. A 
pound of pulverized borax stirred well through a 
barrel of soap will be found a great improvement, 
making the clothes wash easier, and they will be 
whiter with less labor. If more than one kettle of 
soap is to be made, and there are rough grease scraps 
and such things to be used, they should be put in the 
kettle at first, that the lye as gathered may begin to 


take effect on them. When the lye is very strong 
often the first kettleful will refuse to “come,” as the 
saying goes. Take a little out of the kettle and add 
slowly some cold water and it will usually become 
soap immediately. Sometimes the amount in the 
kettle (I mean a caldron) will bear three or four pail- 
fuls of water and then be excellent soap. Usually 
the last kettle of lye will require boiling longer than 
the first on account of the lye becoming weaker. 

“It is profitable as well as convenient to use up the 
refuse grease which accumulates, and it gives a feel- 
ing of enjoyment to put everything in good shape. If 
the housekeeper makes the soap herself she knows 
what it is made of, which is not always the case with 
the more expensive hard soap that is purchased. A 
careful person will always cover the kettle of soap 
when it is left to cool over night so that no stray 
animal may blunder into it; and the fires need atten- 
tion, so that no damage may come from them. Soft 
soap making is not commonly practiced by house- 
wives of to-day, as it was in the days of our grand- 
mothers, or of our mothers even; yet much material 
is saved by making that might otherwise go to waste. 
Some, however, prefer to keep their waste grease and 
scraps for their fowls, and buy hard soap. But for 
house cleaning, scrubbing of fruit trees, etc., soft soap 
has the preference, though hard soap may be more 
desirable for the weekly laundry work or the toilet.” 


+++ 


TISSUE PAPER is recommended as the best covering for 
a poultice or a mustard plaster. 


4 
The Truth “T DELIGHT TO TRADE with this firm,” 
in was the remark of a woman, coming 
Trade. from a leading store in a certain city, 


“because they tell me the whole truth 
concerning any article which I may think of getting. 
I much prefer to have this information before the 
article is bought. ‘Then I know just what to expect, 
and if it proves less valuable than its appearance 
would have indicated, I am not disappointed, and 
cannot feel that I have been wilfully imposed upon. 
It is not so at some of the other stores in the same 
line, and consequently I patronize them only when | 
can find nothing to my mind elsewhere.’ In these 
simple remarks, which are but the counterpart of 
those to be heard in every city, every day of the year, 
there is a whole volume of sermons for the business 
man. A trade paper of high standing, discussing 
what may be called “business sagacity,” not long 
since, said: “We do not lie consciously or crimi- 
nally, perhaps, but nevertheless our truths are half- 
truths, or distorted truths, or sophisticated truths, 
owing to carelessness often and to mental incapacity 
generally. The lenses by which we apprehend our 
facts are not adjusted properly, so that we see things 
with a blur; and when we come to make a statement 
we lie of necessity, because language is even less 
definite than apprehension. This is especially the 
case if our personality, or our personal interest, is 
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concerned ; because such is the imperfection of human 
nature that when truth passes through the media of 
self-interest, or bigotry, or vice, its identity and power 
are lost.” This is the polite, the philosophic way of 
putting the matter; but the good old-fashioned way 
of looking at it, for which Goop HOUSEKEEPING Con- 
fesses to have still a tender feeling, brands the inten- 
tion to deceive, whether in minor or greater degree, 
as a lie, pure and simple. Business which is built 
upon deceit stands upon a foundation of sand, and 
not even the most liberal employment of printer’s ink 
and advertising agencies can change this shifting bed 
inte the firm rock of popular appreciation. This is 
the fact which our tradesmen ought to regard, and 
which our honest-minded women, especially, ought 
by plain words and conscientious acts to teach them 
to regard. : 
+ 
AN excellent whitening for walls is made by dissolving 
a cup of glue in hot water, and adding it, while still hot 
to three pounds of whiting already intimately mingled 
with enough cold water to give a proper spreading con- 
sistency. 
+ 
The Ir WILL SEEM to a good many people, as 
Modern they read and ponder, that there 1s quite 
Liver. too much truth in these pithy sentences of 
Joseph Hatton, which are being printed in 
some of the exchanges, and that it would be a good 
thing if we could occasionally have some hobby or 
some sport for the pure pleasure of the thing, and not 
to win prizes, or to give our friends an opportunity to 
gamble on the events, or our livers a chance to right 
themselves. Says this writer: “ The old delight in 
life has changed. Men used to have hobbies for the 
pleasure of them. They were hunters and sportsmen, 
and felled trees, and climbed mountains, and stalked 
big game, and played golf and cricket, and a dozen 
other things for the sheer joy of recreation. Nowa- 
days they take to these things for health’s sake, to 
work off the effects of high living or the strain of high 
thinking. Men who ride at certain hours in the park 
are ‘the liver brigade,’ and a similar ticket is pinned 
upon the principal men who play golf, swim, shoot, 
travel, ride, row and gotosea. When the bad weather 
stopped horse exercise in the metropolis ‘the liver 
brigade’ went to a place in Baker street and rode 
dummy horses, which claimed to give them the same 
kind of jolting asthe genuine living animal. They 
had not ridden in \we park you see or on Hampstead 
Heath for the love of the thing, but to appease a re- 
volted liver. And soit is all round. Physical exer- 
cise is taken to make up for overwork or overfeeding. 
Badly prepared food and a poor imitation of French 
cooking have a great deal todo with the abnormal 
demoraliz tion of the modern liver. The ¢ad/e a’hote 
of the new hotel and restaurant, the mysterious dishes 
concocted from tinned meats and bottled vegetables, 
the ostentatiousness of the everyday menu, the utterly 
silly recipes invented by writers who have no knowl- 
edge whatever of cooking, have almost abolished the 


honest home dinner, the plain fish and joint, the sim- 
ple confections, and the harmless salad of the national 
menu. And so we all have livers and ride dummy 
horses, and row dummy boats, and tire ourselves 
with dumb-bells, and become the slaves of golf and 
bicycles.” 
++ + + + 
THERE IS MORE counterfeit manhood than counterfeit 


money in circulation. 
++ + + + 


Honor to S1ncE Goop HOUvUSEKEEPING 
Massachusetts. called attention to the wrongs be- 
ing done to needy borrowers, a few 
months since, it is pleasant to record that a law de- 
signed to in some measure correct this evil has gone 
into effect in Massachusetts. It may be that the 
present statute is scarcely strong enough to effect 
much of a reform; but at least it shows that the at- 
tention of our legislators has been called to the mat- 
ter, and if defects are found in the provisions now 
existing, they will be susceptible of amendment. 
The law provides that all persons “in any city or 
town of 10,000 or more inhabitants ” who “ engage in 
or carry on the business of loaning money upon 
mortgages, deposits or pledges of wearing apparel, 
jewelry, ornaments, household goods or other per- 
sonal property or of purchasing such property on 
condition of selling the same back again at a stipu- 
lated price,” must have a pawnbroker’s license. 
These licenses cost $50 and the ones receiving them 
must furnish $300 bonds. The aldermen cu.n fix the 
rate of interest charged and the broker is required 
to keep a book where the record of each transaction 
is recorded, with a description of the article pawned 
and the interest charged. A duplicate of the entry 
must be given the person depositing the valuables. 
In the city of Springfield the aldermen have fixed a 
schedule of rates which is still very favorable to the 
broker, though much below the exorbitant rates 
known to be frequently charged in the absence of 
laws governing the subject. Means for practicing 
extortion wiil still doubtless be invented. since the 
greed for gain develops wonderful ingenuity in de- 
vising; but the tendency being at last in the right 
direction, let us hope that it will continue, and that 
in an increasing measure the needy poor may be pro- 
tected from the vultures who have fattened upon 
their necessities. 
++ + 
TEXT OF A SINGULAR MENU composed and written by 
the kitchenmaid in a Scotch country house when the cook 
was ill and the girl thought it incumbent on her to fulfill 
all the cook’s duties: 
First a little soup, 
Then a little fish; 
After that a bunny 
On a silver dish. 
A grouse. 
A dish of many colors. 
Some cheese. 


Dessert. 
That’s all. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
Thanksgiving! What magic in that word! How 
its utterance calls up visions of the past! How plainly 
we see the little band of Pilgrims as with devout and 
grateful hearts they celebrate the ingathering of the 
harvest! And now “a little one has become a thou- 
sand and a small one a strong nation,” and Thanks- 
giving is not merely a New England festival, but it is 
observed and honored throughout the length and 
breadth of the New World. It is no longer a little 
handful of people, rejoicing in newly-gained liberty, 
who give thanks, but a strong and glorious nation. 
Thanksgiving! There comes to us a vision of 
fathers and mothers who are awaiting with loving 
hearts and glad anticipations the home coming of 
children and grandchildren. And now they gather 
at the familiar firesides and around the bountifully 
laden tables, happy, unbroken groups. Ah! what 
sweet memories cluster around those bygone, never- 
to-be-forgotten days! But the scene changes. The 
family circles have been broken into by death. 
Fathers and mothers, and perchance some to whom 
they had extended Thanksgiving greetings in the 
earthly homes, have gone to the Home above. 
Where there were glad reunions there are now 
“Vacant rooms, each made a sacred place, 
By echo of a missing voice, or dream of vanished face.” 
Thanksgiving! Again the kaleidoscope is turned, 
and what contrasts are revealed to us—glimpses 
of the morrow! Of homes where plenty and good 
cheer abound. Of country homes, where notes of 
preparation have been sounding for weeks, and table 
and pantry and cellar are full to overflowing with 
“ Thanksgiving fixin’s,”” where the big logs are blaz- 
ing merrily in the. old-fashioned fireplace, where 
Thanksgiving is ‘Ae day of the year. Of city homes, 
where wealth and luxury preside over daintily ap- 
pointed tables and costly viands. Of homes where 
poverty, if not grim want, dwells, whose tables bear 
but the semblance of a feast. Of homes blighted by 
crime, or the curse of drink, where even the words 
“home” and “ Thanksgiving” seem but a hollow 
mockery. 
We look into homes “full of mirth and glee ”— 
homes where serene old age and happy childhood are 
found hand in hand—homes where family circles are 
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complete. But we see other homes, too, where vacant 
chairs tell the sad story of loss and bereavement. 
May He, who in the past “ has given His grace to the 
sorrowing,” grant unto all such—from the highest to 
the lowliest—“ the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness,” on this Thanksgiving day ! 


VIRGINIA MINCE PIES. 

A great many people eat mince pies, but there are 
not a great many who know how they are built. The 
old Virginia housekeeper, when she wishes to make 
glad the hearts of her guests, gets the leaf and kidney 
fat from a well-grown, corn-fed bullock, which she 
chops fine. Then she gets a lot of raisins and 
currants, which are washed and picked; some 
citron and slices that up fine, likewise some 
apples. She mixes this up with a dust of flour, a 
proper amount of granulated sugar, and after clan- 
destinely chucking in a couple of brandied peaches, 
chopped up, she pours in enough French brandy to 
make the whole mess jelly. These ingredients are 
well stirred together. Now for the pastry. This is 
the hardest part. The flour must be mixed with ice 
water, some powdered crackers are to be added, and 
after it is kneaded into a dough and worked hard with 
the fists, it is rolled out flat and lumps of lard are 
plowed into it with the thumb. These lumps of lard 
are worked into the dough ad ‘nfinitum. If too much 
is put in, however, the crust is too greasy and brittle. 
It must be dry and flaky. Now put a layer of dough 
in a tin pan, flatten it down, slice away the jagged 
edges, and in goes the mince meat. Now then, 
another layer of dough on top; press it down around 
the rim; decorate it with cuts according to artistic 
fancies, and bake with a quick oven. There you 
have your real mince pie.— Baltimore American. 


ORIGIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING. 

We find a deep footprint in New England. In the 
first autumn the colonists of Plymouth “rejoiced 
together” after they had garnered the fruits of their 
labors. Governor Bradford sent out four men to 
shoot game, who came in heavily laden. At this 
celebration, according to tradition, Massasoit and 
his court of brawny warriors attended, and feasted 
with the whites. 

The following year (1622) at the same season, after 
the abundant harvest was collected, the colonists 
assembled, and according to an old chronicle, 
“solemnized a day of Thanksgiving to the Lord.” 


A PURITAN DINNER. 

In arranging the table care must be taken to seat 
the increased family so that especially congenial 
relatives may be near together. In the decoration 
of the table use wheat and dried grasses as typical 
of the festival. Two large, flat bowls of highly- 
polished red apples should stand at either end of 
the center floral piece, while small dishes of popped 
corn, home-made molasses candy, roasted chestnuts 
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and cracked hickory nuts should be in convenient 
places about the table. 

Pickled walnuts, cucumber pickles and small cruets 
of tomato ketchup should form the Aors d’wuvre. At 
each plate there may be a guest card of as much 
simplicity or ornateness as may be desired. A clever 
design is a turkey in pasteboard with outstretched 
tail, on which the name of the guest, with Ihanks- 
giving day, 1895, may be done in old-fashioned script 
lettering. Sheaves of wheat are also appropriate 
designs. If it is desired the menu may be placed 
upon the back of the card. Appropriate quotations 
add much to the personality of a guest card, anda 
few from New England authors may be given.— 
Frances E. Lanigan. 


Pickep Up In THE FaMiILy LivinG Room, AFTER THE PuB- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAvE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH ALL CLOSET. 


House and Room Ventilation. 

Draughts in houses may be defined as currents of 
air rushing in at the many places through channels 
that have insufficient area. The only way to cure 
draughts is to place inlets of sufficient area in proper 
positions. When building a house, one might place 
louver ventilators in the walls between room and pas- 
sage at a height of six and a half feet above the floor. 
The alteration of a door panel into a ventilator costs 
only atrifle. In the author’s experience it is a most 
excellent way of ventilating a room, always provided’ 
that the air of the passages be wholesome. Windows 
should extend to within a few inches of the ceiling, 
and should open at the top. If the room be twelve 
or thirteen feet high, and the windows go to the top, 
then the window becomes unmanageable from its 
height, and the opening at the top, though theoreti- 
cally possible, is seldom put in practice. The whole- 
someness of a room depends very much upon the 
rapidity with which the air within it can be renewed— 
the facility, in short, with which one can give it a 
blow-out. This depends upon the relation of window 
area to entire capacity. Windows should be so con- 
structed that they can be easily manipulated by a 
child. The louver window ventilator, such as is com- 
mon in churches, will be found very valuable for the 
admission of a constant but comparatively small sup- 
ply of air. Relatively low rooms, with big, mullioned 
windows going to within a few inches of the ceiling, 
are far more wholesome than lofty rooms in which 
the tops of the walls are inaccessible to the house- 
maid, and the window sashes are too weighty for her 
to move them without difficulty. For wholesomeness 
and comfort the author believes a height of ten feet 


is sufficient for any domestic living room and nine 


- feet fora bedroom. Provided the windows go to the 


top and can be easily opened, it is very doubtful if 
there is any object, from the purely sanitary point of 
view, in having rooms more than nine feet high. 
Facility for cleaning should be ever in the mind of 
both builder and furnisher. The modern boudoir, 
hung with dabs of medizval rags and stuffed with 
furniture and knickknacks, is often not very cleanly, 
and when the daylight is excluded, lest fading should 
take place, and the sun’s rays never have a chance of 
disinfecting the dust on and behind the curios, it can- 
not be very wholesome.—Dr. G. V. Poore. 


What Books Shall We Read? 


There are some books that are indispensable—a few 
books. Almost all books have their use, even the 
silly ones, and an omnivorous reader, if he reads in- 
telligently, never need feel that his time is wasted, 
even when he bestows it on the flimsiest trash that 
is printed; but there are some books that are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the kind of education that we 
are contemplating, and to the profession that we are 
considering ; and of all these the most indispensable, 
the most useful, the one whose knowledge is most 
effective, is the Bible. There is no book from which 
more valuable lessons can be learned. I am con- 
sidering it now not as a religious book, but as a man 
ual of utility, of professional preparation, and profes- 
sional use for a journalist. There is perhaps no Look 
whose style is more suggestive and more instructive, 
from which you learn more directly that sublime sim- 
plicity which never exaggerates, which recounts the 
greatest events with solemnity, of course, but without 
sentimentality or affectation; none which you open 
with such confidence and lay down with such rever- 
ence. There is no book like the Bible. When you 
get into a controversy and want exactly the right an- 
swer, when you are looking for an expression, what 
is there that closes a dispute like a verse from the 
Bible? What is it that sets up the right principle for 
you, which pleads for a policy, for a cause, so much 
as the right passage of Holy Scripture ?—Charles 
A. Dana. 


Diphtheria and Milk. 


A curious epidemic of diphtheria following a sore 
throat, caused by drinking a certain milk, is recorded 
in the British Medical Journal. On the outbreak of 
the sore throat the milx and its surroundings were 
closely examined; some of the cows had sore teats ; 
but no disease in the throats of either cows or milkers 
could be discovered, and there were no Loeffler 
bacilli in the throat scrapings from the patients. 
Upon boiling the milk before using, the epidemic 
promptly subsided. But within less than a week a 
true epidemic of diphtheria appeared among these 
same people, and, although careful investigation was 
made, no source of secondary infection could be dis- 
covered. It seems probable that the throat trouble 
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caused by the milk laid the foundation for the 
diphtheritic bacillus. ‘The outbreak was a very mild 
one, only one death occurring. 


The Beauty Secret of Autumn Leaves. 

Crimson and scarlet autumn leaves, the most beau- 
tiful of all, are more abundant in the cooler portions 
of this country than in any other place in the world. 
Europeans, who have coveted the luxury of our au- 
tumn foliage, have frequently pianted cuttings from 
such trees in their native countries, but without suc- 
cess. When these trees are deprived of ther native 
soil they patriotically refuse to make beautiful the 
landscape of other nations. Botanists also find that 
trees in the eastern portions of this country are much 
more productive of beautiful autumn leaves than 
those of the West. The reason for this is that the 
soil of the East is damp, whereas that of the West is 
dry.—New York Herald. 


Why Leaves Fall. 

The falling of a leaf is brought about by the forma- 
tion of a thin layer of vegetable tissue at the point 
where the leaf stem joins the branch of the tree. 
After a leaf ceases to make starch and sugar for the 
tree this tissue begins to grow, and actually cuts the 
leaf off. It is, therefore, not a mere breaking away 
on account of the wind bending the dried stems, but 
an automatic severing of the member no longer use- 
ful. After a leaf has fallen the scar left in the end of 
each twig becomes entirely healed over. The falling 
of ripe fruit is dependent upon the same process.— 
New York Herald. 


From EVERYBuDy’s TABLE, SWEPT UP AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


The Pumpkin Pie. 

“One of the reasonable delights of life, no doubt,” 
said Mr. Gratebar, “is the pumpkin pie—that is to 
say, the pumpkin pie in its best estate, when it is 
fresh. When it first comes from the oven, there is 
upon its beautiful brown surface a bright, clear luster. 
As the pie grows old this luster gradually becomes 
dull and lifeless, and the interior of the pie changes 
greatly also. In cross section the fresh pumpkin pie 
has an appearance of brittleness, as though it were 
composed of many particles, but the old pumpkin 
pie when cut shows a cleavage not unlike that of 
cold glue. 

“ Keeping in mind the fact that the bright surface 
polish is the unmistakable mark of a fresh pumpkin 
pie, it is easy to see that, if one will use his eyes, he 
can always avoid the old pumpkin pie. Thus in a 
railroad restaurant, for instance, you could tell from 


across the room whether the pumpkin pies on the 
counter were fresh or old. It is true that it would be 
quite possible for the man that keeps the restaurant 
to varnish the old pies, but it is unlikely that he 
would do this. It would take time and cost money, 
and then not even varnish could give to the pie that 
delicate brilliancy that the oven imparts. 

“The old pumpkin pie is a soggy source of dis- 
comfort, but for the fresh pumpkin pie let us, my 
friends, be duly grateful.”—New York Sun. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Bills of Fare. 

No. 1, PLary.—Roast turkey, with cranberry sauce 
or currant jelly, mashed potatoes, yellow turnips 
(mashed), boiled onions, homemade pickles of all 
sorts, rye and Indian bread, raised biscuit, mince 
pie, pumpkin pie, doughnuts, tea, coffee. 

No. 2, More ELasorare.—Clam chowder, roast 
codfish, boiled potatoes, entree, pork and beans, tur- 
key with onion sauce, cranberry jelly, baked ham, 
mashed potatoes, baked squash, buttered parsnips, 
roast haunch of venison or roast suckling pig with 
red cranberry jelly, cold slaw, brown bread, cream 
cheese, mince, pumpkin and apple pie, baked Indian 
pudding. 

No. 3, COLONIAL StyLE.—The turkey is an Ameri- 
can bird. Cranberry sauce is essentially American. 
Pumpkin pie is an impossibility outside of America. 
And the day has never lost its homeliness and sim- 
plicity. England may have her plum pudding; 
France her entrees and sauces ; Germany her cheese 
and pretzels ; but we will never desert our pumpkin pie 
and roast turkey. A common dinner in our colonial 
days with the well-to-do consisted of “a pudding 
made of Indian corn, with molasses and butter ; 
second course, veal, bacon, potatoes, cabbage, car- 
rots and beans, with wine or cider.”” This was not 
white or golden drips, but genuine black molasses 
that was used to temper the corn puddings. For 
Thanksgiving the meats included turkey or a roast 
pig, and a larger spread of both vegetables and pies. 
Indeed, it was not considered that the Lord was duly 
thanked for his bountiful mercies unless a dish of all 
kinds of produce was cooked and eaten. The din- 
ner was estimated by the number of sorts of food 
served—a ten vegetable dinner boasting over a nine 
or eight vegetable. We shall never again taste such 
chicken pies as came out of the old Dutch ovens. 


Use of Mineral Oil in the Kitchen. 

Tins in the kitchen feel the magic of mineral oil 
and where long scouring was necessary to keep them 
bright and shining in the past, to-day the up-to-date 
cook dips her flannel cloth in kerosene, then into 
powdered lime, or common whiting, and with these 
scours her tins into a likeness of the kerosene-cleaned 
mirrors, and all with only half the labor. Of course 
they want a thorough rinsing in hot suds afterwards 
to free them of all odor, but the real toil of scouring 
is what she dreads, and not the quick and easy rinsing. 

If she has an oilcloth on her floor, she adds a gill 
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of kerosene to her scouring water, dips a mop in the 
pail, passes it quickly over the painted surface, dries 
it with a flannel cloth, and with this slight effort leaves 
it bright and polished almost as new, and an oilcloth 
treated in this manner will outlast one scrubbed up 
in the old way twice over. Many a housekeeper’s 
heart has gone nigh to breaking in despair over 
painted floors and balconies which showed every 
footmark and were only made dingy and dismal by 
all efforts to wash them out. A flannel cloth wrung 
out in cold water and well sprinkled with kerosene 
makes a painted floor almost as easy to keep clean as 
one of the costly hard woods, and the odor of the 
cleansing will pass completely away in half an hour. 
On balconies, indeed, or where the windows of the 
room are left open during the process the smell evap- 
orates so quickly as not to be noticed at all. 


To Subdue Onions. 

“Talk about the tobacco-scented breath of men,” 
said a pretty girl, “I have suffered more at matinees 
from sitting next a woman who had eaten potato 
salad or Spanish omelet or some dish of which onions 
or garlic formed a part than I ever did from the 
fumes of tobacco in the presence of men. The odor 
of wine which women drink at table as often as men 
do is no more pleasant because it is wafted from be- 
tween the pretty lips of a woman, who, perchance, 
would tip-tilt her nose at detecting it in a ‘horrid 
man.” 

‘lhere is more truth than poetry in this criticism, 
but a little care will prevent any one from being 
offensive on account of the food or liquids they have 
taken. A cup of black coffee will destroy the fumes 
of the malodorous onion. The “fad” of having 
peppermints and wintergreen cream candies on the 
table has method in its madness, as one of these will 
destroy the odor left by wine. It would be quite safe 
to use, as a mouth wash and gargle after each meal, 
a glass of water in which has been put a few drops 
each of camphor and myrrh. A bit of orris root 
might be carried in the masculine pocket for use 
when necessary, for it, as well as stick cinnamon or 
ginger will disguise unpleasant odors. In some 
cases, however, the “ounce of prevention” would 
render resort to these disguises unnecessary. Henry 
Ward Beecher once characteristically said : ‘“ There is 
no smell so universally pleasing as no smell.” 


Bits of Mince Meat. 

The tattooing of turkeys is performed immediately 
after the plump cream-pink sides of the gobbler or 
hen has left the hands that have stripped the bird’s 
feathers. A tattooing machine, consisting of coarse 
needles arranged in a board in the form of the device 
which it is wished to print on the turkey is heated 
hot, and the needles then pressed into the flesh. The 
printing leaves the turkey with a blood-red lettering 
which is said to have a most artistic effect. 

When a ham or a large piece of meat is boiled for 
slicing cold, use plenty of water and let the meat stand 


in it until cold, for by so doing the meat will re-abso:b 
much of the nutriment which has been drawn out dur- 
ing the boiling process. 


Never frost or ice a fruit cake until ready to use it, 
then only as much of it as will be used within a day 
or so as the frosting becomes discolored where al- 
lowed to stand for a long time. 


Chocolate Cups. 

Make some good puff paste, which roll into a sheet 
the eighth of an inch in thickness and cut up with 
round scalloped cutter, and with them line out small 
pattypans so that the paste will just reach the top: 
wash the inside top edge with egg and water, then 
three parts fill them with the following mixture: 
Three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar, one- 
half pound of ground chocolate, six ounces of almond 
paste, or almondine, one-half pound of butter, one- 
half pound of flour, six eggs. Add one or two of the 
eggs to the almond paste to soften it, then cream the 
butter, sugar and eggs, then add the almond paste 
and mix it partly in, then add the chocoiate and mix 
well all together, and with this three parts fill the 
paste-lined pattypans, sprinkle a mixture of chocolate 
and powdered sugar on top of each, also give each a 
sprinkle of water, and bake in a solid heat. They 
must not be too thick or they will burn before baking. 
This same mixture may be placed between two shee's 
of scrap paste rolled pretty thin, and the top sheet 
washed with water, also docked to prevent blistering 
when baked. Ice it with pink water icing and cut up 
into squares or fingers. Squares will not look we!) if 
more than two inches square; and the fingers will 
look best about three inches in length and one and a 
half in width. When made this way they must be 
named Chocolate Pastry Sandwiches, or Chocolate 
Cream Sandwiches.—Baker’s Helper. 


Fine Beef Jelly. 

An excellent food for invalids and convalescents. 
Put a pound of lean beef, cut fine, into a porcelain 
lined stewpan, with a pint of cold water. Let it stand 
half an hour and then put it on the stove, where it 
will heat gradually. While boiling hot skim care- 
fully, and put it where it will simmer gently for half 
an hour. When this is cooking, put a third of a box 
of gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Salt 
the broth to taste and strain, boiling hot, over the 
gelatine. Stir till dissolved. Strain into cups or 
molds. Set away to cool. 


No woman who values the peace of mind of her 
family will serve cucumbers and onions sliced to- 
gether. The cucumbers should be in one dish and 
the onions in another. The latter should not be al- 
lowed to stand upon the table, as their strong flavor 
will infuse itself into all the other viands. ‘They 
should instead be passed by the waitress to those 
who like them and then be removed from the scene of 
action —New York Times. 
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THANKSGIVING SONG. 
A few late roses linger and smilingly deck the sod, 
And the world is like a picture where the harvests smile to 
God; 
There’s a greater joy in living —for no blessing he denies, 
And the soul's divine thanksgiving drifts in incense to the 
skies! —Atlanta Constitution. 


HALF A DOZEN GOOD THINGS. 

The following recipes will be “ handy to have in the 
house ” about Thanksgiving time : 
Pop Corn Pudding. 

Pop some corn nicely, then roll it as fine as you can. 
One pint of the corn to one quart of sweet milk; adda 
small piece of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, beat two 
eggs with enough sugar to sweeten the milk; mix all 
together. Bake twenty minutes. 

Frult Pudding. 

Take stale bread, pour over hot water and soak a while. 
Chop as for dressing, though not so fine, place alayer of 
bread in a buttered tin, then a layer of fruit previously 
stewed, having the last layer bread. Bake half an hour 
and serve with sugar and cream or any pudding sauce. 
Apricots can be used if desired. 


Lemon Pudding. 
Beat six eggs well, boil half a pint of milk, put into it 
two ounces of fresh butter, and let the milk cool. When 
perfectly cold add the eggs and two tablespoonfuls of pul- 
verized white sugar, also the juice of one lemon. Linea 
dish with puff paste and pour in the mixture. Bake one- 
half hour in a quick oven. 
Baked Apple Dumplings. 

Take a quart of flour and work into it a spoonful each 
of butter and lard. Wet it with a pint of buttermilk con- 
taining a spoonful of soda; roll out and cut out circular 
pieces, using a saucer to determine the size. Have ready 
some pleasant sour apples and place as many of the slices 
upon one half of the crust as the other will cover; wet the 
edges and press them together. Place the dumplings in a 
baking tin as soon as prepared, prick them with a fork 
and bake until the apple is cooked. Serve with a hot 
sauce, or sweetened and flavored cream. 

Caramel! Custard. 

Turn one-fourth of a cup of sugar into a stewpan, and 
stir it over the fire until it becomes liquid and brown. 
Scald a cup and a half of milk, and add the browned 
sugar. Beat two eggs thoroughly, add to them one-half 
cupful of cold milk, and turn the mixture slowly, stirring 
constantly that no lumps form, into the scalding milk. 
Continue to stir until the custard thickens. Set away to 
cool, and serve in glasses. 

Baked Indian Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk, keeping out one small cupful; 
mix this with five even tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, stir 
it into the milk, and boil for ten minutes. Take the kettle 
from the fire and melt into the mush two ounces of butter 
—or a quarter of a pound, if you like it rich—stirring it 
wellin. Then stir in one teacupful of brown sugar, one 
teacupful of molasses, half a nutmeg (grated), one table- 


spoonful of ground cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves and four eggs, beaten very light. Bake two 
hours, and if the top browns too quickly, cover it with 
letter paper until the time is nearly up. Fruit—either cur- 
rants or raisins, or both—improves this pudding very 
much. It should be eaten when just cold, and if made the 
day before it is wanted, should be “freshened” in the 
oven and allowed to cool again. 
CARVING THE TURKEY. 

Free the ends of the drumsticks from the body. 
Place the turkey on the platter with the head at the 
left. Unless the platter be very large, provide an 
extra dish, also a fork for serving. Insert the carv- 
ing fork across the middle of the breastbone. Cut 
through the skin between the breast and the thigh. 
Bend the leg over, and cut off close to the body and 
through the joint. Shave off the breast in thin slices, 
slanting from the front of the breastbone down 
toward the wing joint. Tip the bird over slightly, 
and with the point of the knife remove the oyster 
and the small dark portion found on the side bone. 
Then remove the fork from the breast and divide the 
leg and wing. Cut through the skin between the 
body and the breast and with a spoon remove a por- 
tion of the stuffing. Serve light or dark meat and 
stuffing, as preferred. If carved in this way, the 
turkey will be left with one-half entire, and if placed 
on a clean platter, with the cut side nearest the 
carver, and garnished with parsley, will present 
nearly as fine an appearance, to ail but the carver, as 
when first served. When there are many to be served, 
take off the leg and the wing from each side and slice 
the whole of the breast before removing the fork, then 
divide as required. 

WHEN A WOMAN DOES IT. 


It is pleasant to see a woman carve, if she does it 
deftly ; there seems to be something appropriate and 
almost scriptural in a woman dispensing food to her 
household. English women nearly always carve, but 
in this country the work is almost invariably relegated 
tothe men. To save strength, time and patience in 
carving it is absoluiely necessary to have a sharp 
knife. As a generai rule cut across the grain. A 
turkey should be placed with the head toward the 
right hand of the carver. The breast is generally cut 
in slices parallel to the breastbone ; but if the turkey 
is large, first cut the wings off close to the body and 
then cut across. A good way to keep a knife per- 
fectly sharp, and make your husband think you ‘give 
him the tenderest joints, is to use a “rifle,” such as 
the farmers sharpened their scythes upon. A few 
turns on this will give an edge that will cut through 
anything. 

TENDER REMEMBRANCES. 

As lingers a strain on the strings of a lyre, 

So the Thanksgiving song and the old-fashioned fire 

Shall waken fond memories of childhood’s bright days, 

When our souls gayiy basked in hope’s golden rays; 

When earth, with its scenes, bore a semblance of heaven, 

Or some fairyland home to our young fancy given. 
—Mrs. Anna L. Angier. 
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THE NEWEST ENGLISH FANCYWORK, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
ERHAPS the many lovers of dainty fancywork 

p on the American side of the Atlantic may like 

to hear about the novelties which are this year 

being brought out in London for clever fingers 
todeal with. Just now, when the dusty parks are look- 
ing their best in their May verdure and blossom, at the 
beginning, in fact, of the brightest and busiest time of 
year—the London season, new things are to be seen 
in every department and many of them are really 
beautiful and worthy of note. But, to business ; hav- 
ing the opportunity of seeing the best of the fancy 
needlework prepared for this season, let me proceed 
to describe some of it: To begin with, which of us 
is there who does not like pretty tea tablecloths and 
welcome hints as to how to procure them? Does not 
the following sound tempting? Imagine a white 
linen tea cloth, square, and embroidered across each 
corner only, the patterns nearly meeting ir the center 
of the sides. The design is a most handsome one ; 
in the middle is an elaborate star or wheel, and from 
this branch out lines, sprays and leaves which may 
be fancifully likened to small ivy boughs and foliage. 
The peculiarity and the novelty of this work consists 
in the fact that the outlines of the pattern are but- 
tonholed over, and all the spaces between them are cut 
away. This style of perforated embroidery is coming 
greatly into favor, and when well done is worthy of 
its popularity. 

Another form of it, which is perhaps even more 
satisfactory, is also worked upon moderately coarse 
white linen ; the specimen seen by myself was a tea 
cloth ; as is usual nowadays, the corners were worked, 
and in these, when certain parts were (as in the tea 
cloth previously described) cut away, the spaces thus 
made were seen to be filled in with coarse net. 
This material, acts, in fact, as lining to the linen, 
though it shows only where the latter has been 
snipped away. The edges of this charming cloth 
were scalloped; thick satin stitch in white filo floss 
silk was largely used, but the extreme edge was 
worked with buttonhole stitch in china blue silk and 
all the material beyond it cut away so as to leave the 
sides daintily scalloped. 

But of embroidery on white materials readers may 
be tired of hearing, though, indeed, it is just now 
most popular ; gaudy colors (for needlework, but not 
alas, for millinery) being out of favor, delicate hues 
being in far better taste. 

Let me next, then, describe a /razse colchered silk 
table center. The color was the most charming part 
of the article; the peculiar softness of the silk was 
its next advantage. A dainty pattern was traced for 
working on this pretty table slip, and in many parts of 
the design a cross was marked to signify that the 
portion so stamped was to be cut away, thus leaving 


the material decorated with an elaborate pattern of 
perforations or holes. 

All the above-mentioned articles are sent out by 
Mr. George Hogg of 27 and 29 Goodge street, Lon- 
don, W. They deserve high praise for the excel- 
lence of the quality of materials used and the moc- 
erate prices of the work, whether supplied traced. 
commenced or completed. 

It would give but a poor idea of the seasons’ 
novelties were I to mention those from one house 
only. Not that the supply is exhausted but that 
space is running short, and the productions of Mr. 
William Barnard, Edgware Road, London, W, also 
are of interest to all who love needlework and appreci- 
ate it when of the newest, best, and least extravagant 
kind. A pretty trifle shown by the latter firm is a 
double shoe or skate bag, shaped somewhat like a long 
and narrow envelope with the top flap open, and 
made to hang against a wall or inside a cupboard 
door. The material of which the background is 
made is white linen bound with blue and the bags, 
which cover about two-thirds of the foundation, are 
composed of blue linen; one strip folded to form two 
large box pleats side by side. These form expansive 
receptacles and are divided into two divisions by a 
line of stitching carried down between them. 

The new Crown Derby embroidery is essentially 
dainty and pretty. It is worked on white linen, and 
as the name implies, the patterns and colors are those 
so familiar to us on good antique china. The designs 
are mostly floral, but conventional rather than nat- 
uralistic, as the wee roses, apples and other things 
are grouped and branched in the artist’s own way. 
The tints used are really charming, including shades 
of pink, blue, (the dark blue is characteristically like 
that seen on real Crown Derby) green and gold, all 
soft and delicate and blending together and with the 
white background in a most effective way. Space 
fails me, though matter does not; but I hope I have 
succeeded in showing American friends on what 
fancywork English women are now engaged, and that 
from my lines they may glean hints for introducing a 
little novelty into their own embroideries this season. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. —Leirion Clifford. 


TO CLEAN LACES. 

To clean white silk laces, soak in skimmed milk 
over night, souse in warm soapsuds, carefully rinse, 
then pull out and pin down while damp. Laces can 
be whitened by standing in soapsuds in the sun. 
They should never be rubbed, but soused up and 
down and very gently squeezed between the hands 
until they are only damp, not dry. Black lace may be 
cleaned with borax water. Use a teaspoonful of borax 
to apint of warm water. It is the drying of black lace 
near a fire that is apt to turn it rusty. Gold and silver 
laces may be cleaned with stale bread crumbs mixed 
with powder blue. For a half loaf of bread take one- 
fourth of a pound of the powder blue. Sprinkle thickly 
over the lace and let it stand some time. Brush off 
and rub lightly with a piece of velvet.—Table Talk. 
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| We wnvite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO COOK A HUSBAND. 
Editor of Goud HOUSEKEEPING: 

As a child, I learned by rote the phrase, which 
wisdom has clothed with the dignity of a proverb, 
that “ The way to a man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach.” At that time I had not attained to the study 
of physiology and consequently could not appreciate 
the close proximity of the organs mentioned, or their 
relation to and influence upon each other. In time 
I learned the fact physiologically, and when a hus- 
band was given into my keeping, I soon mastered the 
truth psychologically. I found,whileblundering along, 
that a corollary of the axiom already mentioned was 
likewise true, that: “A man well fed is easily led.” 
Thinking it legitimate to enliven the monotony of 
housekeeping with a little trickery, I resolved to 
demonstrate this to my heart’s content. 

The days of magic and the Arabian Nights are 
past, but witchcraft well brewed and mixed with the 
art of cookery is still a woman’s weapon in leading 
her husband. 

While delving in this magic art, I discovered that 
some of the best authorities on cookery, those with 
the broadest experience, went so far as to give a def- 
inite rule how to cook a husband. I resolved to fol- 
low the same, and, having given the recipe a fair trial, 
can add my testimony that the desired object—to 
make him “tender”—is warranted if the rule be 
carefully followed. 

To be more specific: “ Tie him in the kettle by a 
strong silk cord called ‘comfort,’ as the one called 
‘duty’ is apt to be weak. They are apt to fall out of 
the kettle and to be burned and crusty on the edges, 
since, like crabs and lobsters, you have to cook them 
while alive. If he sputters and fusses, do not be 
anxious—some husbands do this until they are called 
done. Add a little sugar in the form of what confec- 
tioners call kisses, but no vinegar or pepper on any 
account. A little spice improves them, but it must 
be used with judgment. When properly cooked and 
thoroughly done they are delicious.” 

You need not go to market for a specimen on 
which to try the rule, as the best are always brought 
to your door. THE Cook. 


EAST INDIA SAUCE AND SCRAPPLE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
I have found your department of so much pleasure 
and profit that J would like to offer a few suggestions 
which may be of benefit to other readers. The fol- 


lowing are tried and excellent recipes for two dishes 
not in common use : 
East India Sauce. 

For one peck of green tomatoes, take six pounds of 
brown sugar, three lemons and one ounce of dried ginger 
root. Slice the tomatoes, cook until tender, then add the 
sugar, the lemons (sliced and seeded) and the ginger, also 
sliced fine. Boil down for two hours, or until the sauceis 
rich enough to suit. This delicious preserve will keep in 
tumblers all the year round, and has none of the strong 
flavor objected to in ripe tomato sauce. 

Scrapple is a Quaker dish and a most appetizing 
hot supper viand. 

Scrapple. 

Stew two pounds of fresh pork until thoroughly done. 
Take the meat up and add enough water to the liquor in 
the kettle to make a quart. Remove the bones and chop 
the meat, then put it back in the kettle. Season, adaing 
sage or summer savory and onion, if desired. Then sift 
in cornmeal, boiling slowly and stirring as if for mush. 
Make it thick enough to slice when cold. Turn into a 
dish and, when wanted for the table, slice and fry in drip- 
pings. The quantity may be increased, as it will keep a 
long time in winter. Miss ROSE. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR SERVANTS. 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

An editorial spark of wisdom now and then flashes 
across the domestic horizon, from a newspaper col- 
umn or magazine page, in the bold attempt to throw 
light upon the perplexing and much-discussed ser- 
vant girl question. One of these brilliancies that has 
attracted some attention, is the suggestion of a train- 
ing school for servants. Such a school may possibly 
be a means of doing some good in the world, if well 
established and intelligently conducted. But where 
are we to go for competent authorities for teachers? 
from what class of people to select the faculty? 
Shall it be from the mistresses, many of whom need 
training quite as much as the servant? Or shall it 
be from servants, or yet again, from the men folks, 
or, once more, from all three of these sources com- 
bined? In case of the latter, who shall be the head 
of this new schoolhouse of domestic reform? But 
few good housekeepers have the faculty of imparting 
their gifts in this line to others, and fewer still good 
servants could be tolerated by those who are not so 
well up in housekeeping virtues as their would-be 
teachers, and while many a man can talk glibly of 
what he would do if he were a woman, he seldom has 
the courage of his convictions when put to the test 
of “having things done as they should be.” 

By all means, let us have a training school for ser- 
vants, as soon as available and competent teachers 
can be found, and let the school be opened with 
prayer for divine guidance on an enterprise of so 
much importance, and hoped-for good that would 
insuressuccess, and enable it also to be appropriately 
closed with doxologies and benedictions, rather than 
with the forebodings and anathemas now so often 
heard when the servant girl question is quoted. 

A PaTIENT HOUSEKEEPER. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only proviston being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGRAM. 
PRIZE PUZZLE. 
406.—ARTICLES OF USEIN THE DRAWINGROOM. 


Once more the Household Anagram, and this time we are in 
the Drawing Room, and taking our ease in looking about for 
“what there is in it.” The intense interest had in the Business 
Anagram has, metaphorically speaking, “ drawn blisters” on 
the brain of some of the problem solvers. One of these 
writes: “ Now that I have labored literally night and day, on 
the Anagram, I send the result of my work in this line, hoping 
that I may be lucky enough to win one of your quartet of valu- 
able prizes, but whether I do or not, my friends call me ‘An 
Anagram Fiend,’ whenever I appear to them with pencil, 
paper and ‘card letters,’ and say that I am getting to be a can- 
didate for a mad house.” 


If this state of affairs extends to many of our Anagram in- 
clined readers, we fear that the Drawing Room will not be 
crowded with company who come “to see what they can see.” 
But the doors are open, and the whole world is invited to enter, 
and “make themselves at home.” 


1. Etta E—test E—. 32. She clad cart lock. 

2. O scorn Christian Eva. 33- Queen had paid plants. 

3. Bay St., Lenox. 34. Spare gun sir. 

4. Reach in sled. 35. U. R. G. surf. 

5. Vast cellars but spend verse. 36. Gem riddles over beer. 

6. Roper ties. 37. Set out zebra tents. 

7. Bless fat car. 38. P. L. shore hog had port. 
8. Tall men bear M. S. 39. Red car service. 

g. Tin on pig sail. 40. Sir C. pure facts. 

1o. Rare inside J—. 41. Neared palm tires. 

11. Tau trays. 42. E. Rice’s ferns. 

12. Can't cure ails. 43. S—don’t want hats. 

13. Fay N’s caves. 44. Hit cling dust. 

14. W— spoils loaf. 45- O Dan, I take in ballads. 
15. Chap hurl sis. 46. All better mob sap. 

16. Hop galops harm tub. 47. O béat ripe brooms. 

17. R. Jos. Sear. 48. Cab car rib. 

18. Come, I ring not bad wars. 49. E. try cash ten from me. 
1g. Gad in more tar bowls. 50. Net paint model quartet 
20. An’ most lake. cows. 

21. Lose boa beams. 51. If car can shy. 

22. A man stands not void. 52. True sir, I shook snug Tim 
23. M. R. S. or rich veal. Ward. 

24. Ben quails M. R. 53. Pet, pay star crest. 

25. Gipsy G—then ran at S—. 54. A saddle bag rest. 

26 Tru risk hugs. 55. Beast tour. 

27. Food annals, guess. 56. R. P. line boat cars. 

28. Bah! sum up tar goal. 57. Say slower cat or verse. 
29. Price fleas. 58. Seven red salads Roy. 

30. Car has rim. 59. O coy black children tax 
31. Roll wick, sower. swan. 


60. L. C. C. fling the corks. 68. Ned’s rare vow by S. C. 
61. Sam Saxon B. Q. buy end69. C— seen gun games turn 


art plans. case pad. 

62. Tom K. Lind’s nice N—7o. Pale Vera Dill sat near B. 
cats. 

63. Nancy’s red fir car hat, C. 71. C. C. tire wear not sour 
H lips. 


64. I. B. U’s queer figs. 72. Can scenes fry ? 

65. Sam has liked P. S. L. 73. Of too losts. 

66. Deep squall, T. F. 74. Say, beat tar trucks. 
67. Pearl lot bars. 75. C. rich oak rings. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
“Lorne” Pattern, extra plate, teaspoons, for the first correct 
answer; Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Housr- 
KEEPING for the second ditto; 7hird Prize, one year’s sub- 
scription to Amateur Gardening for the third such list. Num- 
ber the answers in order from r to 75. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence will be 
determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page xiv, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, November 
30, 1895. 

OUR BUSINESS ANAGRAM. 

At this time of writing, when the last pages of November 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING are in press, the tide of responses tv 
the Business Anagram, given in September, is setting strongly 
inward, and will probably continue to flow with increased vo! 
ume, until the flood-gates are closed, as announced, on Satur- 
day, November 2d, at6 p.m. The work of examining will then 
commence, but when it will end it is not safe to attempt to say. 
as there are many hundred replies already received, with many 
more to come in the closing days of the admission of returns ; 
as each of these have two hundred names of Advertisements 
and Advertisers to compare, examine and adjust, it would not 
be wise to positively announce a decision in December, but 
this outcome is still hoped for. 


Whata Few of the Solvers are Saying About it. 
Wou.p LIKE TO WIN THE “ BIKE.” 
I have sought for my answers, 
Through many a paper, 

And used up in looking, 
My time and my paper. 
Despite their disguises, 
They’ve come at my call, 
And, as I hope, rightly, 
I’ve mastered them all. 
The search gave much pleasure, 
Yet, much should I like 
To lead the procession, 
By winning the “ bike.” 


A FASCINATION ABOUT ANAGRAM SOLVING. 


I have been a subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING for ten 
years, and tried many of the puzzles. I have never been for- 
tunate enough to wina prize, and still in spite of my many 
failures in times past, I have tried again on this, the hardest 
one of themall. Oh, what a puzzler some of these are! * * * 
I have spent much time, some time to the neglect of my family, 
but there is a fascination about the work that keeps one at it as 
long as an unsolved anagram is left. 


Enjoys ANAGRAMS VERY MUCH. 
I have taken great pleasure in hunting out the “ Business 
Anagram,” but have found it quite hard work at times. | en- 
joy your anagrams very much, and hope you will continue them. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields ot effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us 1n the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore. draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can onlv respond 
favorably to those applicatrons on condition ot the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


IN ANTICIPATION OF THANKSGIVING. 

The discussion of the Food Question this month is 
by James S. Molineaux, M. D., who writes under the 
title of “Common Sense Concerning Food,” Start- 
ing with the declaration that it is not overwork that 
kills, in the sense in which the expression is used, 
the doctor proceeds to declare that “the human 
system is so constituted that, when properly treated 
it is capable of an amount of work very much greater 
than it is usually called upon to perform.” He then 
goes on to talk of the wonderful mechanism of the 
human frame, the conditions of healthful living, 
needed elements and how to obtain them, digestion 
and assimilation, employment and climate, with other 
topics important in their relation to the matter under 
discussion—all of which are treated in an easy and 
non-technical way. 


There are two excellent stories, the first of which 
is by E. Ellen Cherry, and is entitled “ Aunty 
Morton’s Faith.” It is especially for Thanksgiving, 
and breathes the best spirit of that joyful American 
holiday. 


A little further along we find a bright production 
from the pen of Martha Gion Sperbeck, “ Miss Phil’s 
Chickens,” good for any season of the year, or for 
any grade of reader. It is not often that a person 
is supposed to owe happiness to chickens; but it 


seemed to have been so in the case of “ Miss Phil.” 


Emma Paddock Telford writes of “ The Aromatic 
Coffee,” in history and recipe, conveying much in- 
teresting information in a general way, and then 


instructing the housewife as to various methods of 
making the popular beverage useful in the house- 
hold,—in other ways, as well as for a beverage. 


A few practical suggestions for young wives and 
inexperienced housekeepers will be found under the 
title, “Preparing a Plain Thanksgiving Dinner.” 
The author does not give her full name, but readers 
of Goop HovusekeeEPING will doubtless recognize the 
individuality. 


* Misfit Gifts ” touches a topic which is pertinent 
at the gift-giving season, and the moralizing is from 
Barbara Wynne. 


Mrs. George Archibald considers the relation of 
boys to good housekeeping. The writer evidently 
believes in educating boys as well as girls in the art 


of making a home. 


* A Few Choice Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner and 
Tea,” embraces a collection of miscellaneous recipes 
by Alice D. Abell. 


Keeping the baby warm gives inspiration to the 
paper on “ Helps for Busy Mothers,” written by 
* Betsey Beeswax.” 


Another collection of recipes, this time “ For the 
Cake Basket,” is contributed by Lenora Allen. 


The poetry of this number, written expressly for 
these pages, begins with the emblematic frontispiece, 
“A Household Blessing.” Then comes “ The Circle 
of the Golden Year— November,” by 
Hawkes; “Him and Her,” by Marienne Heaton; 


Clarence 


“The Afterglow,” by Clara Brown Heath; “ The 
Gypsy of La Croix,” by St. George Best; * Novem- 
ber’s Here,” by M. D. Smith; **The Modern Grave- 
digger,” by Clark W. Bryan; “At Twilight.” by 
Dorothy Deane ; * In November,” by Florence Cone; 
“A Thanksgiving Letter to Grandma,” by 
‘Clarke Huntington; “Peace,” by Emily Halson- 
Brown; “The Vision,” by Alice D. Abell: *The 
Witch in the Wood,” by Cara W. Bronson: * The 
Life-Year,” by Yggdrasil; ‘“ True Greatness,” 


Mary 


by 
J. N. McMillin; and * Baby Fingers,” by Virginia 
Stephens Folsom. 


The several departments are at their very best, as 
befits this season of harvest celebration, and the 
multitude who are interested in the “Quiet Hours 
for the Quick-Witted” 
already have informed themselves of the progress of 


and the Anagrams will 


matters in that decidedly popular quarter. 
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Katharine’s Yesterday. 

KATHARINE’S YESTERDAY, and other Christian Endeavor 
Stories. By Grace Livingston Hill. Cloth, r2mo, 425 pages, 
$1.50. Boston, Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The phenomenal growth of the Christian Endeavor 
movement has called into service a corps of writers 
in furtherance of the objects of their wide-awake and 
helpful organization. Of these, none have proved 
more acceptable or popular than Mrs. Grace Living- 
ston Hill. Her contributions are mostly of the 
bright and entertaining but helpful and suggestive 
story form, designed to inculcate the spirit or enforce 
the principles that underlie the Christian Endeavor 
movement. The best and most recent of these sto- 
ries have been collected by Mrs. Hill into book form 
and published in an attractive volume by the Lothrop 
Publishing Company under the title “ Katharine’s 
Yesterday,” its leading and longest story. All the 
stories are good ; all of them may be read with inter- 
est and taken to heart by earnest seekers after good, 
whether members or not of the Society for Christian 
Endeavor. 

How to Drain a House. 

How To Drain A House. Practical Information for House 
holders. By George E. Waring, Jr., M. Inst. C. E., Consult 
ing Engineer for Sanitary Drainage. Second edition, with 
annotations. Cloth, 16mo, 223 pages, $1.25. Fully illus 
trated. New York, D. Van Nostrand Company.: 

This admirable iittle book first saw the light some 
ten years ago, and practically it is true for to-day, as 
it was then true. In those directions in which actual 
progress has been made during that time. annota- 
tions at the ends of the chapters give full intorma- 
tion of that which has come under the auihor’s 
notice. ‘There are pertinent truths upon every page 
—truths with which the masters (and especially the 
mistresses) of houses and homes should be familiar, 
but which are too much negiecced, or at the vest very 
lightly passed over. The wealth of the volume is so 
great that no doubt Goop HovuseKkEPING will return 
to it later, to borrow (with due credit) here and there 
a morsel of health-saving and life-prolonging wisdom 
for the benefit of its readers. 


English Men of Lefters. 

ENGLISH MEN oF LETTERS FOR Boys AND GirLs—Chaucer ; 
Spenser; Sidney. By Gertrude H. Ely. Cloth, 12mo, 117 
pages, so cents. New York and Chicago, E. H. Kellogg 
& Co. 

The notes which form the foundation of this little 
volume, as we are told in the preface, made from 
many sources, were first suggested by an invalid 
mother, and written for her diversion. As now pre- 


pared and sent forth, they not only give a large fund 
of comprehensive information regarding the writings 
of these three earlier English authors, but the run- 
ning comment in which the author indulges brings 
out many interesting and important historical, social 
and political facts, well calculated to shed light upon 
the circumstances and conditions under which these 
authors wrote. The result is not merely a work very 
creditable to its author, but one which even for the 
adult reader will be found informing and instructive. 

This will be especially the case with those people lim- 

ited in time and so “unable to read everything” 

which they might desire, yet anxious to possess at 
least a conversational knowledge-of these authors and 
their writings ; while for the youth, as interesting and 
inciting them to the study of early English literature, 
nothing could be better. 

A Study of Death. 

A Stupy oF DEATH. By Henry Mills Alden, author of “God 
in His World: An Interpretation.” Half leather, gilt top 
with uncut edges, 336 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
In a brief review of a work dealing with so deep 

subjects as this “Study of Death,” written in so fin- 
ished and scholarly a manner, one can do little more 
than refer to the general plan, since it would be im- 
possible to follow the author through his logical and 
imaginative reasonings. The work is divided into a 
Proem and four books. The Proem bears the sub- 
title, “The Dove and the Serpent.” First Book: 
“Two Visions of Death’’"—The Body of Death; The 
Mystical Vision. Second Book—Native Impressions. 
Third Book; * Prodigal Sons: A Cosmic Parable” 
—The Divided Living; The Moral Order; Ascent 
and Descent of Life. Fourth Book; “ Death Un- 
masked ”—A Singular Revelation; The Pauline Inter- 
pretation; Christendom; Another World. There is 
a f-:ll index, giving ready reference to any of the au- 
thorities, facts, customs, beliefs or theories cited by 
the writer. The sum of all his reasoning may be 
found in this pregnant paragraph from the closing 
chipter: “Our faith is in the Resurrection, throug) 
the power of this eternal life: in what form we know 
not, but we know in what similitude—in the likeness 
of the Son cf God.” 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


THE RED BADGE oF CouRAGE. An Episode of the American 
Civil War. By Stephen Crane. Cloth, colored top, uncut 
edges, 233 pages, r2mo, $1. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
A youti.ful private soldier in the Union army, whose 

name’seems to have been Henry, though he is never 

formally introduced, finds his regiment, after some 
months of camp life, about to leave winter quarters, 
with the prospect of going into battle. Immediately 

Heury’s central thouglit—and pretty much his only 

one, it would appear—relates to his ability creditably 

to face the ordeal of actual battle. Henry has dis- 
trust of himself, which proves well founded when he 
comes to the test. Taken with a sudden panic, he 
drops his gun and runs to the rear; he witnesses 
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there numerous harrowing sights, is asked some awk- 
ward questions as to the nature of his wounds, and 
finally makes his way back again to the regiment, 
where he fights bravely during the remainder of the 
battle. ‘he author takes twenty-four chapters to tell 
this simple story, which would have been very inter- 
esting if put in a third or a fourth of the space. The 
style is stilted and laborious ; and many of the scenes 
which, simply narrated, might have been very im- 
pressive, are buried in a verbiage more impenetrable 
than the smoke which hung over Henry’s battlefield. 


A Singular Life. 

A SINGULAR LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
16mo, 426 pages, $1.25. 
Mifflin & Co. 

The story opens at a New England college in the 
cold winter season ; introduces some of the charac- 
ters, including that giving title to the-volume; goes 
back for over thirty years to take up a bit of hered- 
ity ; then returns to the narrative on the bleak college 
hill, and carries it forward in the author’s well-known 
manner to the end’ The burden of the story is of 
loving labor for the saving of mankind—and woman- 
kind—from the earthly ways of evil ; there are pathetic 
pictures, mingled with inspiring lessons; there is 
masterful word painting of the nobler and the meaner 
phases of life—it is a book esvecially for the philan- 
thropist and the Christian to read and ponder. 


Cloth, 
Boston and New York, Houghton, 


The Ocala Boy. 

THE OcaLa Boy: A Story of Florida Town and Forest, by 
Maurice Thompson, author of “A Tallahassee Girl,” etc. 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble and from photographs. Cloth, 
12mo, 225 pages, $1. Boston, Lothrop Publishing Company. 
This bright book tells the story of two wide-awake 

Northern boys wintering in Florida, at one of the 

brightest and most attractive of the winter resorts— 

the little city of Ocala. The boys, all through the 
story, are mystified and bothered by that undiscov- 
ered quantity, “* The Ocala Boy,” and the story is in- 
stinct with mystery and merriment worked out ina 
way peculiarly his own by one of the very best de- 
lineators of Southern life—Maurice Thompson. All 

Florida tourists will find “The Ocala Boy” a unique 

and delightful creation, and perhaps, if their winter 

wanderings have taken them to that attractive spot, 
they may recognize him and Hiram—for Hiram per- 
vades the story and is even more of a mystery than 
the Ocala Boy himself. 

With Birds and Flowers. 

WitH BIrRps AND 
Cloth, 136 pages. 


FLowers. By Isaac Bassett Choate. 
New York, Home Journal! Print. 

Into this small volume a hundred brief poems have 
been gathered—poems relating, as indicated by the 
title, only to birds and flowers. With so large a col- 
lection upon so closely related topics, there is inev- 
itably much of “sameness” to the volume’s tone, 
though it is not to be understood that the verse itself 
is repetitious. On the contrary, the author may be 
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viduality of the various flowers and birds, singing 
their charms with such freshness of thought, and 
turning out so many real gems of poetic expression. 


The Wise Woman. 
THE Wisk Woman. A Novel. 
Cloth, 16mo0, 430 pages, $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Ciara Louise Burnham, 
Boston and New York, 


“The Wise Woman ” will scarcely rank as one of 
the most interesting of this author’s works. The 
movement is decidedly slow, and the dialogue not 
infrequently rather forced and tedious. It is a so- 
ciety novel, with its location in a rather narrow field, 
and with little that can be called a plot. But some 
of the characters awaken more than a passing inter- 
est, and are quite well drawn. The two sisters who 
hold the first place are good types of their respective 
classes. One is free, light-hearted, unconventional, 
“with a domestic turn;” while the other, possibly 
more beautiful—certainly more conscious of her 
beauty —a stickler for conventionalities,” is moth- 
er’s daughter” in many respects. The character of 
the milliner is a strong one, and about this trio of 
young women the action of the story centers. 


Uncle Remus. 

UncLE Remus: His Sones anp His Sayincs. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. New and revised edition, with 112 illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. Clotn, gilt top and uncut edges, 265 
pages, 12mo. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

This new edition of a well-proved favorite needs 
little introduction, except as to the illustrations, 
which will be found a charming addition to the 
already fatailiar text, and the typographical excel- 
lence of the volume, which retlects much credit upon 
the publishers. The * Uncle Remus” stories have 
enjoyed a popularity peculiarly their own; and in 
this new, rich setting they will doubtless take a fresh 
lease of popular favor, as they certainly deserve. 


The Impostor. 

Tue Impostor: A football and coilege romance, with other 
stories for young people. By Charles Remington Talbot. 
Illustiated by Hiram P. Barnes. 
$1.50. 


Cloth, 1r2mo, 405 pages, 
Boston, Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Few writers for young people have a better stand- 
ing with their readers than the late Charles Reming- 
ton Talbot. Huis death, some two years ago, was a 
distinct loss to literature, for his genial, cheery, half- 
practical, half-humorous way. of telling a story was 
peculiarly attractive, while the purpose beneath the 
story, never pushed into prominence, was none the 
less present and compelling. The Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company have just gathered into a posthumous 
volume three of the latest tales by this bright and 
entertaining story-teller. Impostor,” which 
gives title tothe volume, begins on the football field, 
to end amid the chimes of the wedding bells in the 
eighteenth chapter. It is a romance, with love and 
athletics, plotting and counter-plotting, misunder- 
standings and entanglements, concealments and a 
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final denouement so deftly drawn out and inter- 
mingled as to keep the reader on the query point, full 
of interest in the development of the unique and 
dramatic plot. “The Impostor” is more adult in 
material and telling than the “Royal Lowrie” 
stories, but, all the same, it will appeal just as strongly 
to the boys and girls, while the college atmosphere 
of the romance will commend it to older readers. In 
“The Loss of the Little Maid of Arkadee” and in 
“The Rogers Group and the Baronet” the plot and 
action of the story turn on mystification, mas- 
querading and apparent misrepresentation that lead 
to humorous situations and serio-comic misunder- 
standings. 


The Life of Nancy. 
THE Lire or Nancy. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Cloth, r6mo, 
322 pages, $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

This volume is in fact a collection of ten short 
stories, the first of which gives its title to the book. 
They are written in Miss Jewett’s happiest vein, and 
diversified in style and subject to give the charm of 
variety along with that of rare literary excellence. 
‘The character of Nancy is a very sweet one, whether 
reference is had to the unsophisticated country girl 
who makes her appearance in Boston on a cold Jan- 
uary morning, or the helpless cripple of later years, 
whose life lent brightness to all coming under its in- 
fluence. The other stories are perhaps equally at- 
tractive, each in its way, and largely they are laid in 
the author’s favorite field of rural New England. 


Songs from the Woods of Maine. 

SONGS FROM THE Woops OF MAINE. By Julia H. May. 
Cloth, r2mo, 139 pages. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
In the chaste volume, plain and neat in its appear- 

ance, which does credit to its publishers, this pleasing 

writer of verse has gathered many short poems and 
sonnets. The quality of her work has been so well 
sampled in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that 

Miss May needs no commendation as a writer of 

verse of more than ordinary merit. In fact, some of 

the poems here presented in book form were first pub- 
lished in the pages of this magazine, winning the 
popular favor which they will be certain to retain in 

the form now taken. . 


Snow-Shoes and Sledges. 

SNow-SHOES AND SLEDGES. A Sequel to “The Fur-Seal's 
Tooth.” By Kirk Munroe, author of the “Mates” series, 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 271 pages. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Alaska is a comparatively untrodden field, into 
which the author takes his young heroes in a series 
of experiences and adventures quite out of the 
ordinary. The present volume, after introducing its 
leading characters, goes with them, as the inutial 
stage, up the great Yukon river to a missionary 
station. It is a journey of several hundred miles, 
beset with measles, mutiny and mishaps; but the 
little steamer is finally brought to a safe anchorage 


for winter quarters, and the adventures which began 
upon the muddy waters, and continued amid the 
closing ice of the early winter, are supplemented on 
the land, in a manner foreshadowed by the title. It 
is of the class of books which combine with a thrilling 
narrative valuable instruction regarding countries 
indifferently known, and being written in a most 
pleasing manner, may be cordially commended as “a 
healthy book for boys.” 


What They Couldn't. 

Wuat THEY CouLpn’r. A Home Story. By Mrs. G. R. 
Alden (Pansy), author of “ Ester Ried,” etc. Cloth, :2mo 
424 pages. Illustrated by Charles Mente. Boston, Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 

It appears that this is the ninety-fifth “ Pansy” 
book, and that fact may account for the inexcusable 
title with which it is sent forth. But doubtless the 
name “ Pansy,” which has become so much a favorite 
with untold thousands of readers, will prove a suffi- 
cient introduction ; and, once taken up, the charm of 
the story will hold attention to the close. This is 
not a story for young people alone, but as well for 
fathers and mothers. Mrs. Alden has struck a deeper 
vein than usual, and the yield is rich in interest and 
helpfulness. It is primarily a home story—of a home 
that at the beginning is full of cares and worries, 
loosely constructed and with no underlying purpose 
save that of selfishness and the desire to keep up 
appearances on a strained income. How the spirit 
of self-help, based on Christian thinking and 
Christian living, came at last to take the place of 
selfishness and extravagance, is told in a practical, 
helpful and upliftiag way, which should put the seeds 
of right acting and clear thinking into many a young 
and responsive soul. 

A Guide to Systematic Readings. 

A GUIDE To SYSTEMATIC READINGS IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. By James Baldwin, Ph. D., author of “ The 
Book Lover,” etc. Cloth, leather back, 316 pages. Chicago 
and New York, The Werner Company. 

It has been truthfully said that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is the greatest of reference works, com- 
bining in itself the sum of many libraries. But it is 
also true, as is said in the preface of this book, that 
“on account of its comprehensiveness, extending as 
it does through so many large volumes, it presents 
such an ‘embarrassment of riches’ that those who 
consult it fail to discover all that is suited to their 
individual needs. It is evident, therefore, that if 
each reader and patron of this great library can have 
a guide to point out to him, according to his voca- 
tion, the parts that are the most helpful to him, he 
will be able to systematize his reading or his investi- 
gations ; and thus, while economizing both time and 
labor, reach the highest results.” For this purpose 
this volume has been prepared, and it requires but a 
very brief inspection to demonstrate that the work 
thus undertaken has been well done. The book is 
divided into three parts. devoted respectively to 
“The Young People,” “ The Student,’ and “ The 
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Busy World.” Apart from this systematic arrange- 
ment, a complete index refers to any given subject, 
and turning to the pages indicated, the querist is not 
only referred to all portions of the Encyclopedia 
which he should consult, but will find suggestions 
without number, valuable for their pertinency and 
helpfulness, embracing as they do the fruits of trained 
experience and perfect acquaintance. No one pos- 
sessing the Britannica can afford to be without this 
auxiliary volume. 


Washington. 

WASHINGTON; OR, THE REVOLUTION. A Drama, founded 
upon the Historic Events of the War for American Independ- 
ence. By Ethan Allen. In two parts. Each part, five acts. 
Part First: From the Boston Massacre to the Surrender of 
Burgoyne. Paper, 12mo, 212 pages, 50 cents. Chicago and 
New York, F. Tennyson Neely. 

The best that can be said for this very ambitious 
drama is that, by following the footnotes which appear 
upon nearly every‘page—brief extracts from standard 
authors—the reader will secure a pretty comprehen- 
sive idea of the leading acts of the Revolution. Some- 
thing like fifty named characters, and nearly as many 
without names, are introduced, all of whom are stage- 
struck after the worst fashion of tilted and impossible 
dialogue. For instance, we find Washington address- 
ing General Greene, just before the battle of Brandy- 
wine, after this heroic manner: “In straits of dan- 
ger the unexpected sickens judgment, and leaves it 
smitten with overcrowding doubts, each pointing a 
threatening spear. This indecision is the javelin 
which we now invoke.” Wecan scarcely wonder that 
the fortunes of war were against a general whose con- 
versation with a brother officer took such a heroic 
turn—but practically all of the dialogue is built upon 
this model. 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 

In DEFIANCE OF THE K1nG: A Romance of the American 
Revolution. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. No. 178. Paper, 
334 pages. 

This volume will be welcomed as an American story 
by an American writer. Starting with the events in 
Massachusetts connected with the battle of Lexing- 
ton, the scene shifts presently to Connecticut, and on 
the land and waters in the vicinity of New London 
most of its events take place. There is plenty of 
“event,” by the way; plot, counterplot and stirring 
adventure follow each other rapidly, and as a whole 
the story is well told, though the style of the author 
will doubtless attain a finer finish in the succeeding 
romances which he should certainly give to the read- 
ing public. 

ScyLLa OR CHARYBDIS? A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton, 
author of “ Nancy,” etc. No.177. Paper, 272 pages. 

A love story, rather heavy and slow in its move- 
ment, with the usual amount of mental anguish and 
perplexity, this novel is not by any means one of its 
author’s best. Yet it is not without a certain degree 
of interest, and some of its characters are decidedly 
well drawn. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER TABLE GIBLETS. 
If “good digestion waits on appetite” let appetite 
return the compliment. 

Fern dishes are made to match dinner or luncheon 
sets, or they are of pierced silver. Growing ferns in 
tin receptacles are placed in them. 

Toothpicks are certainly never in evidence at good 
tables. Their use is one of those services that, like 
cleaning the nails, should be managed privately. 

Low, broad vegetable dishes are fashionable; the 
newest have the handles formed of twisted ribbons 
in pale blue, pink or green. They are new and very 
graceful. 

When bread and butter plates are used they should 
be different from the dinner service, serving the same 
purpose in color at the beginning of dinner that the 
odd coffee cups do at the end. 

Inexpensive fruit sets are of white china formed of 
bars through which ribbon is woven in and out ; these 
are very pretty, as any colored ribbons may be intro- 
duced to match the decorations of the table. 

After meals the dining-room windows, even in the 
coldest weather, should be opened both at the top and 
bottom. Nothing is more unappetizing than to dine 
to the accompaniment of stale odors. For the same 
reason heavy draperies are to be avoided. 

The carving knife, fork and adjuncts should be of 
the best steel, with exception of handles. Carving 
cannot be well done without a fork that is strong 
enough to hold the joint in place and a blade that is 
tempered to the holding of a keen edge. 

Cartloads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 

Chickens, and turkeys, and fat little pigs— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 

The old style of resting the meat tray, where carv- 
ing is done at the table, on a tray-cloth wrought with 
the similitude of a knife and fork, should be forever 
a thing of the past. It is far better taste to have a 
plain napkin laid diamond-wise under the platter. If 
oblong it should be about 22 by 27 inches. 

According to Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the follow- 
ing is a fitting grace to be said over a Thanksgiving 
dinner table: ‘ Heavenly Father and Mother, make 
us thankful for all the blessings of this life, and make 
us ever mindful of the patient hands that oft in weari- 
ness spread our tables and prepare our daily food ; 
for humanity’s sake, Amen.” 

In serving turkey or other birds it is no longer cus- 
tomary to ask when there are many guests which part 
each prefers. To every guest is sent a piece of dark 
meat, a piece of light and a little of the dressing. If 
the carver happens to know that any lady at table 
especially likes a wing, he sometimes inquires if he 
may send her one. Gravy is not now passed at table, 
but is served upon the dressing—not lavishly, be- 
cause too much may not be agreeable and more can 
be asked for later on if required. 
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ood-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Publication Office and Editorial Rooms 39,41 and 
43 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass , where all busi- 
ness pertaining to either of these departments is transacted. 


Advertising Agency Branch in charge of Mr.H_ P. Hus- 
BARD, 35 Times Building, New York, where correspondence and 
orders for this department should be addressed. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Jour- 
nal filled with caretully prepared papers from the pens of 
eminent and practical writers of Domestic Literature, with a 
choicely selected Eclectic Department, made up of gems from the 
Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly increasing mines of 
literary wealth. 


Subscription Price, $2%0a year; 20 cents a month, at news 
agencies and on news stands. 


Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to Clark W. BryYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes to be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Recelpts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon the 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have if 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as * The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | 24 or 3d $1200 Fourth g1s0.00 


cover or 
facing 6750 Cover 80.00 

reading or 

One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 wen blll 3730 | Page. 45.00 


One-half Page per time, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 ct3. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts 3 Ménths’ Contract, Io per cent. 
ra 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 


each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the 1oth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 


(3 Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond- 
encetc H P. HUBBARD, 38 Times Building, NEw Yorx City. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PUBLISHERS, 


39. 41 and 43 Lyman St., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study o{ 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper son 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application. 


Amateur Gardening is a bright, breezy, and suggestiv: 
illustrated monthly, published exclusively for the Lovers and Cult; 
vators of Flowers and Fruits. 5o0cents per year. Issued on the 15th 
of each month. 

Advertising Rates 15 Cents per Agate Line each Insertion 
3344 Extra for Guaranteed Preferred Positions. Three Columns to 
the page 10 inches long. Copy must be received not later than the 
first of the month to insure insertion 


Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 

Advertising Rates may be had by applying to the publishers 
or to any responsible Advertising Agency. 


CLARK W. BRYAN PuBLisHERs, 


39, 41 and 43 LYMAN Sr., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


I like Goop HouSEKEEPING better than any paper to whic! 
subscribe. M.E. D. 

Sr uLsBuRY, TENN. 

Ifind that 1 cannot do without Coop HovusEKEEPING It is 
most valuable magazine. Mrs. H. D. Bb. 

SHARON, CT. 

It would be hard for me to give up Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as | 
have had it tor so many years. Mrs. °3 

TirFin, O. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING is full to overflowing with good things—no 
up to date housekeeper can afford to be without it. Mrs. W.T. 

STILLWATER, \ 

Goopv HovusEKEEPING, as it is, devoted to the highest interests of 
women, must exercise a salutary influence on all womankind wherever 
it can have careful reading and attention. Miss E H. iH. 

CAMB®IDGE, MAss. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is a monthly magazine that should be in 
every home —Bellows Falls Times. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is a valuable monthly megazine. containing 
much good matter for the housewife and the cook.—Otsego Farmer 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is always full to overtlowing 
with everything that a good housekeeper wants to know.—Chicagi 
Advance 

Unquestionably, Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the book for the house- 
wife who wants to care for her household in the best way.—The 
Clifton Springs Press. 

There was never a number printed of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that 
was not worth much more to the thrifty housekeeper in good sugges 
tions than it cost.—The Westborough Chronotype. 

Each issue of Goop HousEKEEPING is full with hints for the busy 
housekeeper as to work in the kitchen, the sick room, the nursery, the 
dining room, the garden, etc — Port Huron Daily Times. 

Goop Housk&kEEPING contains more useful, practical information 
in the line to which it is devoted than any of its class of periodicals 
now published in the country —Harrisburg Independent 

A modern woman can hardly keep her house in orderand her family 
in good health without studying the pages of Goo HOUSEKEEPING. 
It is at once scientific and popular.—Springfield Homestead. 

Goop HousgkEEPING is a magazine which should bein every home 
in the land and should be closely and carefully read by all housekeep- 
ers, young and old. Every number contains articles more valuable 
than the cost of the magazine for a whole year.— Monroe City Dem 
ocrat. 
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